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[Vou. V. 


RELIGION AND MORALS. 


ON THE NATURE AND BENEFIT 
OF THE LORD’S SUPPER. 


1 Cor, xi, 23—26, 


“ For I have received of the Lord, that 
which also I delivered unto you, That the 


Lord’ Jesus the same night, in which he 


was bettayed, took bread; and when He 
had given thanks, He brake it, and said, 
Take, eat; this is my Body, which is bro- 
ken for you; this do in remembrance of 
me. After the same manner also He took 
the cup, when He had supped, saying this 
cup is the New Testament in my Blood ; 
this do ye, as oft as ye drink it, in remem- 
brance of Me; for, as often as ye eat this 
bread and drink this cup, ye do shew the 
Lord’s Death till He come.” 

TuEse words of the Apostle Paul 
contain the latest and therefore, 
as might be expected, the fullest 
information relative to the Sa- 
erament of the Lord’s Supper. 
They are represented by the Apos- 
tle to have been matter of express 
revelation to him, which of itself is 
sufficient to make every Christian 
think most highly of the ordinance 
of which they treat ; for would they 
have been so revealed by the Lord, 
or so impressed on the Corinthians 
by the Apostle, if the ordinance had 
not been of the highest importance ? 
They describe the manner of its 
original institution—express in the 
plainest and fullest language the 
umplicitness of our Lord’s command 
—point out the substance repre. 
sented under, and spiritually con- 
veyed by the sacramental elements 
of bread and wine—remind the 
Christian of the affecting obligation, 
under which he is called to receive 
these elements—declare the fre- 
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quency with which they were re 
ceived by the early Christians—and 
predict the continued observance 
of this Ordinance in the Chureh of 
Christ to the end of the world *, “ tédl 
He,” whose holy. body and blood 
are figured in it, ‘* shall come” to 
receive those unto himself, who in 
faith, in repentance, in obedience, 
in unbounded charity towards. their 
fellow-ereatures, and gratitude and 
thankfulness towards God, have 
‘* shewn His death,” have exhibited 
in a figure, and declared in the way 
of his own most holy institution 
their belief of the reality and efficacy 
of His atoning death. These words 
of the Apostle are full on every 
point, wherein we ean be reasonably 
anxious to obtain information. [f 
shall, therefore, take them in the 
order in which they stand, only 
elucidating and confirming, what is 
herein contained, out of the other 
criptures, 

The first point of which we must 
never lose sight, is this,—that the 
ordinance is not of man, but of 
God ; not of any partieular Church, 
but of the Head of the Church uni- 
versal. It is the Ordinance of 
Christ himself. ‘ I have received of 
the Lord, that which also I delivered 
unto you, that the Lord Jesus the 
same night in which he was betrayed, 





* In ips& cen’ Domini inclusa est pro- 
missio que affirmat non interituram esse 
Ecclesiam Deiin hoc mundo, Jubet enim 
annunciari mortem Domini, et hanc conam 
distribui donec venerit. Hac consolatio 
piis grata esse debet. . Melancthon, Loc, 
theol. qf 440. 12010, . 
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took bread, and when he had given 
thanks he brake it, and said, * Take, 
eat’.” 

What the Apostle remarks of the 
corrections of the Lord, is more- 
over equally true of his injunctions. 
He chastens and He commands 
*« for our profit.” 

What then in the present instance 
are the benefits that attach to our 
obedience? Let us hear the reply of 
the learned and pious Archbishop 
Cranmer, the very father under God 
of our reformed Church *. 

** In the original words of Institu- 
tion as delivered by the Evangelists 
—and in the doctrine also of St. 
Paul, which he confesseth that he 
received of Christ, two things spe- 
cially are to be noted. 

* First, that our Saviour Christ 
called the material bread which he 
brake, his Body; and the wine, 
which was the fruit of the vine, his 
Blood. And yet he spake not this 
to the intent that man should think 
that material bread is His very Body ; 
or wine made of grapes His very 
Blood ; but to signify unto us, as 
St. Paul saith, that the cup is a 
Communion of Christ’s Blood, that 
was shed for us, and the bread a 
Communion of his Flesh, that was 
crucified for us; so that although 
in the truth of his human nature 
Christ be in heaven, and sitteth on 
the right hand of God the Father, 
yet whosoever eateth of that bread 
im the supper of the Lord according 
to Christ’s Institution and Ordinance, 
is assured by Christ’s promise and 
testament, that he is a member of 
his Body, and receiveth the benefits 
of his passion, which he suffered 
for us upon the cross. And like- 





* A Defence of the Trve and Catholike 
Doctrine of the Sacrament of the Body 
and Bloud of our Sauiour Christ, with a 
Confutation of sundry Errors concernyng 
the same, grounded and stablished vpon 
Goddes Holy Woorde, and approued by 
y® Consent of the moste auncient Doctors 
of the Churche: made by the moste Ren- 
erende Father in God Thomas Arche- 
byshop of Canterbury, Primate of all 
Enzlande and Metropolitane. Anno Do- 
mini, M.D.L. 


wise he, that drinketh of that holy 
cup in that supper of the Lord ac- 
cording to Christ’s Institution is cer- 
tified by Christ's legacy and testa- 
ment that he is made partaker of 
the Blood of Christ which was shed 
for us. 

“The second thing which may 
be learned is this, that, although 
none eateth the Body of Christ, and 
drinketh his Blood, but they have 
eternal life,” agreeably to those 
words of our Lord, whoso eateth 
my flesh and drinketh my blood, 
hath eternal life, and I will raise him 
up at the last day; for my flesh is 
meat indeed, and my blood is drink 
indeed—* yet both the good and 
the bad do eat and drink the bread 
and wine, which be the Sacranients,” 
the outward signs and representa- 
tives, and means “ of the same ; but 
besides these sacraments,” or out- 
ward tokens of an inward grace, 
*“‘ the good” through faith ‘‘ eateth 
everlasting life,” the inward grace 
therein conveyed : the evil on the 
other hand* through his disbelief, 





* “ Manifestum est de hac parte sepe 
dicendum esse non prodesse manducatio- 
nem iis, qui non agunt penitentiam, sed 
perseverant in delectis contra conscien- 
tiam, sicut Paulus clara voce affirmat. ‘ Qui 
manducaverit punem hune aut biberit po- 
culum Domini indigné, reus erit corporis 
et sanguinis Domini. Manducant autém 
indigné, qui. non adferunt timorem Dei et 
fidem, seu penitentiam et fidem, et scientes 
perseverant in delectis contra conscien- 
tiam, Alii indulgent libidinibus, alii odiis, 
et injusta cupiditate vindicte, alii aliis 
sceleribus pollutis se esse norunt, nec 
deponunt propositum malefaciendi. Hec 
mala per sese offendunt Deum, sed Pan- 
lus cumulari hance offensionem nova tris- 
tiore offensione inquit, quod contumelia 
afficiant corpus et sanguinem Domini, 
Deinde addit alteram comminationem, 
* qui edit et bibit indigné, judicium, sibi 
edit et bibit, non discernens corpus Do- 
mini; id est, poenam sibi accersit non 
solum pro prioribus peccatis, sed etiam 
pro hoe scelere, quod contumelia afficit 
corpus Domini. Necessaria est igitur pe-~ 
nitentia seu timor Dei in his, qui accedunt 
ad Communionem.’ 

*€ Et quidem de utraque re, de peniten- 
tia, et de fide concionatur hae ipsa actio 
—celebratur memoria mortis Christi 
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and hardness of heart, and impeni- 
tence of life, eateth this not; re- 
ceiveth not the Body and Blood of 
the Lord *; for he neither by faith 
discerneth it, neither doth he feel 
the want of it to cleanse and sup- 
port his soul, but draweth down in- 
stead through his own perverseness 
the heavy judgments of the Lord : 
agreeably to the declaration of the 
Apostle, ‘* whosoever eateth this 
bread, and drinketh of this cup un- 
worthily, shall be guilty of the Body 
and Blood of the Lord.” 

“ Here St. Paul saith not, that 
he that eateth the bread, and drink- 
eth the cup unworthily, eateth and 
drinketh the Body and Blood of the 
Lord; but is guilty of the Body and 
Blood of the Lord, What he eateth 
and drinketh, St. Paul afterwards 
Audis corpus Christi pro te datum esse, 
audis sangninem pro te effusum esse, Hac 
verba nos primum de ingentiira Dei adver- 
sus nostra peccata commonefaciant, quam 
cim nullorum hominum, ant angelorum 
virtutes aut merita placare potuerint, sed 
Filii morte placari opportuerit, pia mens 
jndicare potest, peccatum non esse leve 
malum. Multe magne calamitates hu- 
mane, morbi, exilia, supplicia, inopiz, 
bella, neces, et ali 2rumnz signa sunt ire 
Dei adversus peccatum; et nobis impo- 
site sunt, ut de Judicio et ira Dei admo- 
neamur, Sed Jongé illustrius testimonium 
est ingentis ire Filius Dei sudans sangui- 
nem, lactans cum ira Dei, laceratus, pen- 
dens in cruce. Hoc testimonio si quis 
non movetur nee exarescit cogitatione 
ire Dei, et mortis Christi in hac ips4 ac- 
tione et manducatione, non considerat 
quid bic agatur. 

“O Jesu Christe Fili Dei vivi, pro no- 
bis crucifixe et resuscitate, accende mentes 
nostras, ut ad Deum convertamur nec 
contemnamns iram ejus, et tuam mortem, 
sed veré ad agnitionem tuorum benefici- 
orum, ct mirandi consilii de tua merte 
flectamur.” Melancthon, Loc, Theol. p. 
442-4, 

* The wicked and such as be void of a 
lively faith although they do carnally and 
visibly press with their teeth, as St. Au- 
gustine saith, the Sacrament of the Body 
and Blood of Christ, yet in no wise are 
they partakers of Christ, but rather to 
their condemnation do eat and drink the 
sign or sacrament of so great a thing. Ar- 
ticle xxix. 
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declareth. He that eateth and 
drinketh unworthily, vateth and 
drinketh his own damnation.” 

Let me here remark, that, though 
no man is worthy to receive the 
sacrament of his Saviour’s Body 
and Blood; yet none, that come in 
faith, in penitence, in resolutions of 
amendment, in charity to man and 
humility before God—none, that 
eat and drink in remembrance that 
Christ died for them, and feed on 
Him in their hearts by faith with 
thanksgiving—none, that thus come, 
as every man by God's grace may 
come, either eat or drink unworthily. 
It is the wilful sinner only, who 
persists in his sin, and yet comes to 
the table, that eats and drinks un- 
worthily ; and such a man whether 
he comes or not, is equally, whilst 
he thus continues obstinately and 
impenitently sinful, in a-state of 
most fearful danger. The good 
and faithful and sincere Christian 
may be assured, that in partaking 
of the sacramental bread and wine, 
he doth spiritually by faith receive 
into his soul the very Body and 
Blood of Christ with all those be- 
nefits, which God hath in his abun- 
dant mercy attached unto them. 

To open however still farther the 
benefits of this Holy Supper, of 
which as this holy man well remarks, 
‘* the more clearly it is understood, 
the more sweetness, fruit, comfort 
and edification it bringeth to. the 
godly receiver thereof”—I shall add 
these his other most plain and com- 
fortable observations on the same. 

* As all men of themselves be 
sinners, and through sin be in God’s 
wrath, and none is clearly innocent 
but Christ alone; so every soul in- 
spired by God is desirous to be 
delivered from sin, and to obtain at 
God's hand, mercy, favour, righte- 
ousness and everlasting salvation, 
and this earnest and great desire 
is called in Scripture the hunger 
and thirst of the soul; with which 
kind of spiritual thirst: David. was 
taken, when he said, ‘ Like as the 
hart desireth the water brooks, so 
3M2 
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longeth my soul after thee, O God: 
my soul is athirst for God, yea, even 
for the living God; when shall I 
come to appear before the presence 
of God. And this hunger and 
thirst the soul is driven unto by the 
means of the Law, which sheweth 
unto her the horribleness of sin, 
the terrour of God’s indignation, and 
the horrour of death, and everlasting 
damnation. And when she seeth 
nothing but punishment for her of- 
fences, by justice and accusation of 
the law, and this punishment is 
ever before her eyes, then in this 
great distress the soul being pressed 
with heaviness and sorrow seeketh 
some comfort and desireth some 
remedy for her miserable and sor- 
rowful estate. And this feeling of 
her lost condition, and earnest de- 
sire of refreshing is the spiritual 
hunger of the soul ; and whosoever 
hath this godly hunger, is blessed 
of God, and shall have meat and 
drink enough, as Christ himself said, 
* Blessed be they that hunger and 
thirst after righteousness, for they 
shall be filled.’ 

** What then is this meat, drink 
and food of the soul? It is our Sa- 
viour Christ ;” it is His great atone- 
ment, that taketh away the sins of 
the world; it is all that he hath 
done and suffered, and is still doing 
for our sakes. Nothing within us; 
ueither our own righteousness (take 
it at the best)—nor our own re- 
pentance, however sincere ; nothing 
without us, however flattering, can 
ever come up to our wants. It is 
Christ, the Redeemer! it is His ato- 
ning death, and cleansing bleod, 
that can alone satisfy our spiritual 
craving. ‘‘ Come unto me, all ye 
that travail and are heavy laden, 
and I will refresh you. If any man 
thirst, let ham come unto Me and 
drink. I am the bread of life. He 
that cometh to Me, shall never 
hunger ; and he that believeth on 
Me, shall never thirst.” And “ our 
Fathers,” saith the Apostle, ‘ did 
all eat the same spiritual meat, and 
did all drink the same spiritual 


drink, for they drank of that spiri- 
tual rock, that followed them ; and 
that rock was Christ. 

‘* For as meat and drink do com- 
fort the hungry body, so doth the 
death of Christ’s Body, and the 
shedding of his blood comfort the 
soul, when she is after her sort 
hungry. What thing is it, that 
comforteth and nourisheth the body ? 
Meat, and drink. By what names 
then shall we call the Body aud 
Blood of our Saviour Christ, which 
do comfort and nourish the hungry 
soul, but by the names of meat and 
drink 2”? This is but expressing a 
spiritual act by a bodily name, 
Every man knows what it is to be 
strengthened by the divine grace, 
and enabled on his earnest prayer 
todo his duty. Every man knows what 
it is earnestly to desire comfort and 
to receive it. This holy desire then 
we say, as the Scriptures have said 
before us, is the hunger and thirst 
of the soul; and that, which satis- 
fies this, is its meat and drink. 
‘* And this similitude caused our 
blessed Saviour to say, ‘ My flesh is 
meat indeed, and my blood is drink 
indeed.’ For there is no kind of 
meat that is comfortable to the 
soul, but only the death of Christ’s 
blessed Body; nor any kind of 
drink, that can quench her thirst 
but only the blood-shedding of our 
Saviour Christ, which was shed for 
our offences. For as there is a 
‘ birth of the body, and a feeding 
and nourishment of the body, so 
is there also a spiritual’ birth, anda 
spiritual feeding. And as every 
man is born of his earthly parents 
to this mortal life, so is every good 
Christian spiritually born by Christ 
unto eternal life. And as every 
man is fed and nourished in his 
body, by meat and drink, even so 
is” and must “ every good Christian 
be fed and nourished in his soul by 
the flesh and blood of our Saviour 
Christ. And as the body liveth by 
meat and drink, and thereby in- 
creaseth and groweth from a young 
babe unto a perfect man, so the 
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soul liveth by Christ himself, by 
pure faith tee his flesh and 
drinking his blood’’—intently con- 
templating, having ever before its 
eyes, and entirely relying on, Christ's 
atoning death ; clinging to his doc- 
trine, obeying his laws, and resting 
wholly on him for pardon, support, 
andcomfort now, and for everlasting 
salvation, glory and happiness here- 
after. And this Christ himself 
teacheth—Verily, verily, I say unto 
you, Except ye eat the flesh of the 
Son of Man, and drink his Blood— 
except you have this spiritual 
thirst and hunger in your souls, and 
come to the Son of Man, and ‘ feed’ 
as it were, through the intentness 
of your faith on his atoning death 
and passion, earnestly desiring to 
have the benefits of these applied 
to yourselves, and gratefully remem- 
bering them, and delighting to me- 
ditate on them, and looking wholly 
to them for your comfort and sup- 
port and final salvation; unless you 
thus on your parts spiritually eat 
the flesh of the Son of Man, that 
was broken for your sakes, and 
drink his blood, that was shed for 
your sakes, ‘ you have no life in 

?—you want the great principle 
by which a Christian spiritually lives 
and moves and has his being; you 
have your ownselyes cut off the 
springs of your spiritual strength; 
you are become, like a branch se- 
vered from its parent tree, sapless 
and dead. On the other hand, 
whoso ‘ thus eateth my flesh and 
drinketh my blood, hath eternal 
life;’ he hath the support of which 
he stands in need now, and shall 
live here and hereafter: ‘and J 
will raise him up at the last day: 
for my flesh is meat indeed and my 
blood is drink indeed: As the Fa- 
ther hath sent me, and I live by the 
Father, so he, that eateth me, even 
he shall live by me.’ 

** Now the true knowledge of 
these things is the true knowledge 
of Christ, and to teach these things 
is to teach Christ, and the believing 
and feeling of these things is the 
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believing and feeling of Christ in our 
hearts. And the more clearly we 
see, understand, and believe these 
things, the more fully we see and 
understand Christ, and have more 
fully our faith and comfort in him. 
And although the birth and nou- 
rishment of our bodies be known to 
all men by daily experience, and 
our common senses, yet this our 
spiritual generation, and spiritual 
nourishment be so:hidden in their 
very nature that we cannot altain 
to the true and perfect knowledge 
and feeling of them, but only by 
faith, which must be grounded upon 
God’s most holy word, and sacra- 
ments*. And for this cause “ our 
Saviour Christ hath not only set 
forth these things most plainly in 
his holy word, that we may hear 
them with our ears, but” that we 
may still more clearly perceive and 
more sensibly as it were, receive 
them, “ hath also ordained the vi- 
sible sacrament of spiritual regene- 
ration in water, and another visible 
sacrament of spiritual nourishment 
in bread and wine. He ordained 
Baptism in water, that as surely as 
we see, feel, and touch water with 
our bodies and be washed with 
water, so assuredly ought we to 
believe, when we be baptized, that 
Christ is verily present with us, and 
that by him we be newly born again 
Hee and washed from our 
sins, and grafted in the stock of 
Christ’s own body, and be appa- 
ralled, clothed and harnessed with 
him. In such wise, that as the 
Devil hath no power against Christ, 
so hath he none against us, so long 
as we remain grafted in that stock, 
and be clothed with that apparel, 





* Fides autém instrumentis utitur ver- 
bo et Sacramentis, que testantur ad nos 
pertinere beneficiuam Christi.” Melanc- 
thon, Loc. ‘Theol. 463. 

“ A sacrament is a visible sign of an 
invisible grace ; i. e. that setteth out to the 
eyes, and other outward senses the inward 
working of God’s free mercy, and doth, as 
it were, seal in our hearts the promises of 
God.” Homily on Common Prayer and 
Sacraments. 
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and harnessed with that armour. 
So that the washing in water of 
baptism is, as it were, a shewing of 
Christ before our eyes to the con- 
firmation of the inward faith, which 
we have in him ;” and further than 
this, it is to us the ordinary and 
sacramental means, whereby we are 
spiritually born again and made the 
children of God; for “ except a 
man be born again”—and by what 
outward means under the divine 
blessing ? “* Except a man be born 
of water and of the Spirit, he cannot 
enter into the kingdom of God.” 
«© And in like manner Christ or- 
dained the Sacrament of his Body 
and Blood in bread and wine to 
preach unto us, that as our bodies 
be fed, nourished, and preserved 
with meat and drink, so (as touch- 
ing our spiritual life towards God) 
we be fed, nourished, and preserved 
by the Body and Blood of our Sa- 
viour Christ’? of which the bread 
and the wine are the lively and sig- 
nificant and sacramental symbols, 
for ‘« this,” said our Lord when He 
delivered the bread, “‘ is my Body, 
which is broken for you ;” and “this,” 
when he delivered the wine, “is the 
New Testament in my Blood, which 
is shed for you and for many for the 
remission of sins.” ‘ Thus our 
Saviour Christ knowing us to be in 
this world, (as it were) but babes 
and weaklings in faith, hath or- 
dained sensible signs and tokens, 
whereby to allure and draw us to 
more strength and more constant 
faith in Him. And for this cause 
did our Saviour Christ ordain this 
Sacrament of our spiritual feeding 
in bread and wine rather than in 
other meats and drink, because 
that bread and wine do most lively 
represent unto us the spiritual union 
and knot of all faithful people as 
well unto Christ, as also among 
themselves. For like as bread is 
made of a great number of grains 
of corn, so joined together that 
thereof is made one bread; and an 
infinite number of grapes be pressed 
together in one vessel, and thereof 


[Aue. 


is made wine, so likewise is the 
whole multitude of true Christian 
people spiritually joined first to 
Christ, and then among themselves 
together in one faith, one baptism, 
one Holy Spirit, one knot, and bond 
of love, agreeably to those words 
of the Apostle, we being many 
are one bread, and one body, for 
we be all partakers of that one 
bread.” And as the same bread is 
given among many men, so that 
every one is partaker of the same 
bread, and likewise one cup of wine 
is distributed unto many persons, 
whereof every one is partaker, even 
so our Saviour Christ, (whose flesh 
and blood be represented by,” and 
spiritually conveyed under “ the 
mystical bread and wine in the 
Lord’s Supper) doth give himself 
uato all his trae members, spiritu- 
ally to feed them, nourish them, 
and give them continual life by Him. 
And whereas nothing in this life is 
more acceptable before God or 
more pleasant unto man, than Chris- 
tian people to live together quietly 
in love and peace, unity and con- 
cord, this sacrament doth most 
aptly and effectually move us there- 
to. For when we be made all par- 
takers of this one table, what ought 
we to think but that we be all mem- 
bers of one spiritual body (where- 
of Christ is head) and be therefore 
stirred up to live as becometh so 
holy a brotherhood. And lastly, 
that we may fully, as far as may be, 
understand what it is on our part 
to eat in the mystical language of 
Scripture, the flesh of the Son of 
Man, and drink his Blood, let me 
add in the words of our venerable 
guide, that “ the true eating and 
drinking of the Body and Blood of 
Christ is with a constant and lively 
faith to believe, that Christ gave 
his Body, and shed his Blood upon 
the cross for us; and that he doth 
so join, and incorporate himself 
unto us, that He is our head, and 
we His members, flesh of His flesh, 
and bone of His bone, having Him 
dwelling in us, and we in Him. 
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And herein standeth the whole effect 
and strength of this sacrament. 
And this faith God worketh inward- 
ly in our hearts by His Holy Spirit, 
and contirmeth the same outwardly 
to our ears by hearing of his Word, 
and to our other senses by eating 
and drinking of the sacramental 
bread and wine in His Holy Table. 
What thing then,” he concludes, 
*‘ can be more comfortable to us 
than to eat this meat, and drink this 
drink 2”? 

That spiritual nourishment is ab- 
solutely necessary, as we hope to 
live now unto holiness, and here- 
after to life everlasting, Scripture 
declareth. ‘* He that ecateth me, 
even he shall live by me.” 

That this nourishment is the Body 
and Blood of the Lord spiritually 
received by the faithful to the 
strengthening and refreshing of the 
soul, Scripture declareth. ‘ My 
Sesh is meat indeed, and my blood 
is drink indeed.” 

That the sacramental bread is 
the communion of this body, and 
the sacramental wine the commu- 
nion of this blood, Scripture also 
declareth. ‘‘ The cup of blessing 
which we bless, is it not the commu- 
nion of the Blood of Christ? The 
bread that we break, is it not the 
communion of the Body of Christ ?” 

What further inducement to a due 
and frequent reception of the Lord’s 
Supper can we require? Our Sa- 
viour, out of his abundant conde- 
scension to our weakness hath him- 
self added another, ‘“‘ Do this in 
remembrance of me.” ‘ This,” 
which I have thus hedged round with 
my command, and enriched with my 
blessing, and made the gracious 
means of spiritually communicating 
to the faithful my own ‘Body and 
Blood—that Body and Blood with- 
out which you have no life in you— 
“ this? I ask you still further to 
“ do” out of a grateful ‘ remem- 
brance of me’’—the Saviour, that 
died for you. What heart, that 
truly loveth Christ, can stand out 
agaist this appeal? What soul, 
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that knoweth its own weakness, 
and the need that it is under of 
spiritual nourishment can wilfully 
and habitually neglect the appointed 
and especial means of conveying it? 
or who that duly considereth the 
power of the Lord, shall make light 
of his commands and provoke his 
displeasure *? Rather taking the ex- 
ample+ of the earliest Christians for 
our guide, let us continue stedfastly 
in the Apostle’s doctrine and fellow- 
ship, and in breaking of bread: 
rather reflecting on the words of St. 
Paul, “ As oft as ye eat this bread 
and drink this cup, ye do shew the 
Lord’s death till he come”—let our 
participation in these blessed and 
sacramental means of grace be regu- 
lar and frequent: rather weighing on 
the one hand the positive command 
of the Lord, which no Christian may 
dare to disobey, and on the other 
the admonition of the Apostle, with 
which, when taken in its fullest ex- 
tent, every Christian may by God’s 
grace comply; let us ‘* examine’? 
ourselves as well as to our concep- 
tions of the nature and efficacy of 
this Holy Sacrament{, as to our 





* Tertium finis accedat, viz. ut tuum 
exemplum prosit ad retinendam publicam 
congregationem. Nam si pauci uteren- 
tur Sacramento, et paulatim homines ab- 
ducerentur ab hoc congressu, tandém 
Ecclesie prorsis obliviscerentur publice 
congregationis, concionum et Sacramenti. 
Melancthon. Loc. theol. p. 448, 

Quartus finis est confessio doctrine. 
Ctim sumis sacramentum, ostendis te ejus 
Ecclesia doctrinam approbare, et velle 
membrum esse ejus ceetus, Cum quo man- 
ducas aguam.—(i.e. spiritualiter et per 
fidem) p. 449. 

t * Olim initio Ecclesie mult6 erat 
frequentior usus Sacramenti, ut veteres 
Historia et Canones ostendunt.” Me- 
Jancthon, ut supra. p. 442, 

¢ Est et alteri malo magna diligentia et 
severitate occurrendum, ne ignari quid 
agant, et polluti manifestis vitiis sine pe- 
pitentia ad Communionem accedant, Ideo 
utile et proprium institutum est prids sin- 
gulos explorare, quid intelligant, quid didi- 
cerint, et in eo colloquio rudiores docere, 
et quid sit Sacramentum, et quis sit usus, 
et quibus prosit,” M. ut supra. 
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general conduct. as Christians, that 
duly ‘ discerning the Body of the 
Lord,’ and repenting of our sins, 
and being in love and charity with 
our neighbours, and intending to 
lead a new life more and more con- 
formed to the commandments of 


Biblical [iustrations. 
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God, we may draw near acceptably 
through his mercy in Christ Jesus, 
and receive this Holy Sacrament to 
the strengthening and refreshing of 
our souls by the Body and Blood 
of Christ, therein represented, and 
spiritually conveyed to the faithful. 
Cc. 


BIBLICAL ILLUSTRATIONS. 


St. John i. 46. 

“ This, suddenly opening towards 
the right, nted us with a view 
of the small town or village of Na- 
zareth, situated upvun the side of a 
barren rocky elevation, facing the 
east, and commanding a long valley. 
Throughout the dominion of Djezzar 
Pacha, there was no place that suf- 
fered more from his tyrannical go- 
vernment than Nazareth. Its in- 
habitants, unable to sustain the 
burthens imposed upon them, were 


continually emigrating to other ter- 


ritories. The few who remained 
were soon to be stripped of their 
possessions ; and when no longer 
able to pay the tribute exacted 
from them, no alternative remained, 
but that of going to Acre to work 
in his fortifications, or to flee their 
country, The town was in the most 
wretched state of indigence and 
misery; the soil around might bid 
defiance to agriculture; and to the 
prospect of starvation were added 
the horrors of the plague. Thus it 
seemed destined to maintain its 
ancient reputation, for the Na- 
thanael of this day might have en- 
quired of a native of Bethsaida, 
whether ‘ any good thing could come 
out of Nazareth?” Clarke. 
Gen, xxix. 2, St. John iv. 7. 

“ A party of Djezzar’s troops, en- 
camped in tents about the place, 
were waiting to seize even the sem- 
blance of a harvest which could be 
collected from all the neighbouring 
district. In the valley appeared 
one of those fountains which, from 


time immemorial, have been the 
halting-place of caravans, and some- 
times the scene of contention and 
bloodshed. The women of Naza- 
reth were passing to and from the 
town, with pitchers upon their heads. 
We stopped to view the group of 
camels, with their drivers, who were 
there reposing ; and, calling to mind 
the manners of the most remote 
ages, we renewed the solicitation of 
Abraham’s servant to Rebecea, by 
the well of Nahor.” The same. 

‘* After thus riding for one hour, 
we passed the village of Kani, leaving 
it upon our left, and came in view of 
the small village of Cana*, situated 





* The striking evidence concerning the 
disputed situation of this place, as it is 
contained in the words of the request 
made by the ruler of Capernaum to our 
Saviour, when he besought him to heal his 
son, only proves how accurately the 
writings of the Evangelists correspond with 
the geography and present appearance of 
the country. He sapplicates Jesus, who 
was then at Cana, “ that he would come 
down, and heal his son.” (John iv. 47.) 
“Ut descendat, et veniat Capernaum; 
unde judicari. potest,” observes’ the 
learned Reland, ‘‘ Capernaum in inferiori 
regione sitam fuisse quam Canaan, Erat 
autem Capernaumad mare.” How singu- 
larly this is confirmed by the extraordinary 
features of this part of Syria, will appear 
in the description given in our journey 
from Cana towards the Sea of Galilee. 
In the 5ist verse of the same chapter of 
St. John, it is stated, “ As he was now 
going down, his servants met him.” His 
whole route from Cgna, according to the 
position of the place now so called, was, 
in fact, a continual descent towards Caper- 
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on a gentle eminence, in the midst 
of one of. these valleys. It is difli- 
cult to ascertain its exact distance 
from Nazareth. Our horses were 
never out of a foot’s pace, and we 
arrived there at half past seven. 
About a quarter of a mile before we 
entered the village, is a spring of deli- 
cious limpid water, close to the road, 
whence all the water is taken for the 
supply of the village. Pilgrims, of 
course, halt at this spring, as the 
source of the water which our Sa. 
viour, by his first miracle, con- 
verted into wine. At such places it 
is certain to meet either with shep- 
herds reposing with their flocks, or 
caravans halting to drink. A few 
olive’ trees being near the spot, 
travellers alight, spread their car- 
pets beneath these trees, and hav- 
ing filled their pipes, generally 
smoke and take some coffee, always 
preferring repose in these places to 
the accommodations which are 
offered in the villages. Such has 
been the custom of the country 
from time immemorial,” The same. 


St. John xi. 6. 


“* The ruins ofa church are shewn 
in this place, which is said to have 
been erected over the spot where 
the marriage feast of Cana was 
held. It is worthy of note, that, 
walking among these ruins, we saw 
large massy stone water pots, an- 
swering the description given of the 
ancient vessels of the country; not 
preserved, nor exhibited, as reliques, 
but lying about, disregarded by the 
present inhabitants, as antiquities 
with whose original use they were 
unacquainted, From their appear- 
ance, andthe number of them, it 
was quite evident, that a practice 
of keeping water in large stone pots, 
each holding from eighteen to 
twenty-seven gallons, was once 
common in the country.” The same. 

St. Matt. v. 

* As we advanced, our journey 
led through an open campaign coun- 
try, until, upon our right, the guides 
shewed us the Mount where it is 

REMEMBRANCER, NO. 56. 
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believed that Christ preached to his 
Disciples that memorable Sermon, 
concentrating the sum and substance 
of every Christian virtue. We left 
our route to visit this elevated spot, 
and having attained the highest 
point of it, a view was presented 
which, for its grandeur, independ- 
ently of the interest excited by the 
different objects contained in it, has 
no parallel in the Holy Land.” The 
same. 
2 Sam. xv. 30, 

About forty years before the idol- 
atrous profanation of the Mount of 
Olives by Solomon, his afflicted 
parent, driven from Jerusalem by 
his son Absalom, came to this 
eminence to present a less offensive 
sacrifice, and, as it has been beau- 
tifully expressed, 

“ Flens, et nudis pedibus, Deum adorabit.” 


What a scene does the sublime> 
though simple, description given by 
the Prophet, picture to the imagina- 
tion of every one who has felt the 
influence of filial piety, but espe- 
cially of the traveller standing upon 
the very spot where the aged 
monarch gave to heaven the offering 
of his wounded spirit. ‘* dnd David 
went up by the ascent of Mount 
Olivet, and wept as he went up, 
and had his head covered ;, and 
he iwent bare-foot,-and all the 
people that was with him covered 
every man his head, and they went 
up weeping.” Abstracted from every 
religious view, and considered solely 
as a subject for the most gifted 
genius in poetry or in painting, it is 
perhaps impossible to select a theme 
more worthy the exercise of exalted 
talents. Every thing that is sub- 
lime and affecting seems to be pre- 
sented in the description of the pro- 
cession or march of David, in his 
passage across the Kedron; and par- 
ticularly in the moment when the ark 
of the covenant is sent back, and 
the aged monarch, having in vain 
intreated Ittai to leave him, begins 
to ascend the mountain, preceded 
by the various people forming 

3.N 
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the van of the procession. Every 
wonderful association of natural and 
of artificial features, of landscape 
and of architecture, of splendid 
and of diversified costume, of sacred 
pomp and of unequalled pathos, 
dignify the affecting scene; here a 
solemn train of mourners, there the 
seers, the guardians and compa- 
nions of the ark; men, women, 
children, warriors, statesmen, citi- 
zens, priests, Levites, counsel- 
lors; with all the circumstances of 


[Ave. 


grandeur displayed. by surround- 
ing objects; by the waters of the 
torrent; by the sepulchres of the 
valley; by the lofty rocks, the 
towers, bulwarks, and palaces of 
Sion; by the magnificent perspec- 
tive on every side; by the bold de- 
clivities and lofty summits of Mount 
Olivet, and finally by the concen- 
tration of all that is great and 
striking in the central group, distin- 
guished by the presence of the 
afflicted monarch. 








ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY. 


No. 19.—John. 


Few princes have been more se- 
verely judged by posterity than 
King John. Those historians who 
lived and wrote nearest to his own 
time, represent him as a monster of 
cruelty and vice—irreligious, tyran- 
nical, proud, and cowardly. He 
seems not to have possessed a sin- 
gle quality which can relieve the 
deep shade of his general character. 
His administration was unattended 
by domestic tranquillity or military 
fame. He wasted immense trea- 
sures without acquiring credit for 
generosity, or even for splendour. 
He lost the greater portion of his 
continental possessions without re- 
lieving England from the expence 
of defending them. He plundered, 
but failed to humble the clergy. 
He submitted ignominiously to the 
Pope, without contriving to conci- 
liate the Bishops or the Monks. 
And he drove his principal nobility 
and his principal towns into aa alli- 
ance with Louis, of France, as the 
only method of defending the inde- 
pendence of their country, and 
averting the disgrace to which their 
monarch was ready to submit. 

Such is the judgment of contem- 
porary historians; and it isfully borne 
out by the facts which they relate. 
Yet has it been disputed, in several 


_Rome, 


instances, by our ecclesiastical wri- 
ters, who can see nothing in King 


John but a persecuted adversary of | 


the Monks, and persuade themselves 
that his real character has been 
concealed from us by malice and 
fraud. Another and a mach more 
prevalent error respects the autho- 
rity exercised by the Pope during 
this distracted period of our history. 
It is represented in most quarters as 
undisputed and irresistible, while 
the truth is, that it was of a limited 
and partial nature, and might have 
been entirely removed by the exer- 
cise of an ordinary discretion. 
Upon the death of Hubert, Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, in the year 
1205, John exulted at his deliver- 
ance from the controul of a Prelate 
who suffered him to be only half a 
King: for Hubert prevented his 
master from adopting that system of 
injustice and oppression to which 
his disposition always inclined ; and 
which in the sequel produced such 
important, and to him melancholy, 
fruits. The appointment of a new 
Primate was the immediate cause of 
hostilities. The Monks of Canter. 
bury lost no time in asserting their 
exclusive right to the nomination, 
and having elected one of their own 
body, dispatched him secretly to 
to obtain a confirmation 


from the Pope. But the new Arch- 
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bishop was too proud of his dignity 
to travel incognito—and the prema- 
ture discovery which he made in 
France was considered by his bre- 
thren as an infraction of the agree- 
ment under which he had been 
chosen; and they proceeded to a 
new election. The King and the 
Bishops were by this time apprized 
of what had happened, and while 
the latter resolutely asserted their 
right to a share in the business, the 
former permitted the Monks to pro- 
ceed to an election on condition 
they elected the Bishop of Nor- 
wich, his Majesty's nominee. All 
the contending parties appealed to 


| the Pope; and the Pope, like an 


cquifable umpire, pronounced them 
all in the wrong. The claim of the 
Bishops was declared to be incon- 
sistent with Monkish privileges and 
ancient canons. Irregularities were 
detected in both the elections which 
had been made at Canterbury ; and 
the Monks, who had repaired to 
Rome for the purpose of prosecut- 
ing the suit, were desired to make 
another choice, and to choose Ste- 
phen Langton, a Cardinal in at- 
tendance upon his Holiness. This 
command was reluctantly obeyed, 
Cardinal Langton was consecrated 
by the representative of St. Peter, 
and letters. and presents dispatched 
to England to procure the coneur- 
rence of King John. That prince 
gave instant proofs of his displea- 
suse, by expelling the Monks of 
Canterbury from their monastery, 
and threatening the Pope with an 
interruption of all communication 
between the subjects of England 
and Rome. The Pope replied with 
equal boldness, threatened England 
with an interdict, reminded John of 
Thomas a Becket, and required the 
suffragans of the province of Can- 
terbury to acknowledge and obey 
Archbishop Langton. The King 


defied all danger, and the interdict 
was accordingly pronounced by the 
Bishops of London, Ely, Worcester, 
Bath, and Hereford. These Pre-, 
lates. did not venture to await the 
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effect of their conduct, but escaped 
hastily and secretly to the conti- 
nent. The clergy complied with 
their commands, and the perform- 
ance of divine service was suspend- 
ed throughout the kingdom, with 
the exception of baptizing children 
and confessing persons on the point 
of death. 

Preaching, as Fuller observes, 
was not included in the prohibition, 
having been interdicted long before 
by the laziness of a Monkish clergy. 
But the religious ceremonies of the 
age were generally, if not univer- 
sally, discontinued for more thau 
five years ; and instead of feeling 
surprize at the effects which this 
circumstance produced, we are at a 
loss to understand how they were so 
quietly endured. 

By King John they were not qui- 
etly endured—for he declared the 
whole revenue of the Church to be 
forfeited to his own use, and exe- 
cuted this decree with the greatest 
severity. Among other property of 
which the Clergy were deprived, 
Matthew Paris gravely tells us, that 
the King’s officers took away their 
wives, and refused to restore them 
without an enormous ransom. A 
murderer was pardoned for the death 
of a priest, because he had killed 
one of the King’s enemies ;. and 
the consequence was, that every 
outrage and cruelty was heaped 
upon the Clergy by the retainers 
of the Court, 

And what speaks very badly for 
the Clergy of those days, their treat- 
ment appears to have excited nei- 
ther tumult nor commiseration, The 
three first years of the interdict 
were the most prosperous part of 
John’s reign. Even after he had 
been formally excommunicated by 
name, the attendance of his. civil 
and military servants continued un- 
relaxed, and he made successful 
expeditions into Ireland and Wales, 
at the head of powerful armies. 
Nor was it until his treatment of 
the Laity had equalled or surpassed 
his treatment of the Clergy, that the 
3N 2 
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general indignation became power- 
ful enough to affect him, and led to 
those events which have been erro- 
neously attributed to the influence 
of Rome. 

Over the Clergy the power of the 
Pope was all but supreme: a few, 
and only a few, of the Bishops, ad- 
hered to the King: but the great 
body of the people were submissive 
and uncomplaining, until his into- 
lerable enormities, united all per- 
sons and all parties against him. 
Even then his actions prove that it 
was not the ecclesiastical thunder 
which precipitated this wretched 
Prince from his throne. The well 
known surrender of the crown to 
Pandulfus, the Popish Legate, was 
an attempt to escape from the 
vengeance of his irritated subjects, 
by putting himself under the pro- 
tection of the Church. And the 
attempt failed—all the authority of 
Rome proved insufficient to restore 
King John to the state which he 
had forfeited by tyranny. The 
Barons, who had adhered to an ex- 
communicated sovereign, the Lon- 
doners, who had endured the pains 
and penalties of an interdict, broke 
out into repeated and triumphant 
rebellion against the  self-same 
Prince, when he was supported by 
the special favour of the Pope, and 
honoured with the attendance of his 
Legate. Even the Bishops, who 
had been previously so subservient 
to the Apostolic See, refused to 
obey its injunctions in favour of 
John, and Archbishop Langton, 
who had been forced into the Pri- 
macy by the Pope, and bore a distin. 
guished part in those measures 
which produced the Charter of 
Runnymede. But the principal 
actor in this business, and the only 
actor who could have brought it to 
a conclusion, was the King himself, 
Savage and vindictive in prosperity, 
desponding and dastardly under re- 
verses, cruel, covetous, and unprin- 
cipled atall times, he inflicted inju- 
ries upon his subjects which they 
could not forgive. 
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and hated, and ceased at last to fear 
him. While he submitted to an 
ignominious vassalage, his nobles 
had strength enough to resist the 
united forces of the King and the 
Pope. And although in the person 
of its chief the nation was disho- 
noured and enslaved, the spirit of 
the people was unsubdued, and the 
triumph of the See of Rome incom. 
plete. 

The only means by which the 
character of this prince can be de- 
fended, is by supposing that the 
Monks exaggerate his misdeeds. 
And so strongly was this opinion 
entertained by Fox that he actually 
commends John for his impiety, be- 
cause it vented itself against the 
Mass. Matthew Paris distinetly 
states that the king was so infatu- 
ated, -as to renounce his faith in 
Christianity, deny the resurrection 
of the dead, and other leading ar- 
ticles of religion. And he tells as 
a specimen of his irreverent scof- 
fing, that being present at the death 
of a very fat stag, John exclaimed, 
See how well this animal lived, and 
yet he never heard Mass !—Fox in- 
troduces his account of this cir- 
cumstance in the following terms. 
“Among other divers and sundry 
conditions belonging to this king, 
one there was which is not in kim 
to be reprehended, but commended 
rather; for that being far from the 
superstition that kings at that time 
were commonly subject to, he re- 
garded not the Popish Mass, as in 
certain chronicles writing of him 
may be collected.” And then he 
relates the story of the fat stag, but 
forgets the preface concerning un- 
belief, and stops not to enquire 
whether John was influenced by a 
love of the Reformation, or a con- 
tempt for all religion. If the 
Monkish historians have been as in- 
accurate as our worthy Martyrolo- 
gist, John may have exhibited vir- 
tues of which no trace is now re- 
maining. But the condition in 
which he left his country, is sufhi- 
cient proof of his demerits; and 
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the monks were but a small part 
of those who demonstrated their 
dislike of him in an unequivocal 
manner, and had the very best rea- 
sous for so doing. 

Among the little that is known 
respecting the internal state of re- 
ligion at this period, we may men- 
tion that there were repeated at- 
tempts to enforce a stricter obser- 
vance of the Sabbath. And mira- 
cles were freely appealed to in sup- 
port of the measure. They seem, 
indeed, to have been the principal 
argument with which the cunning 
of the Priesthood assailed the igno- 
rance of the people. Visions, re- 
velations, and supernatural occur. 
rences of various sorts were called 
in upon all occasions for general 
instruction. And it must be con- 
fessed that the lessons thus incul- 
cated were of an useful charac- 
ter. Matthew Paris relates at great 
length the vision of an aged and 
holy Monk of Evesham, who was 
conducted by St. Nicholas into the 
regions of departed spirits, and 
reported his discoveries for the 
benefit of his surviving friends. He 
visited Purgatory and found it oc- 
cupied by persons of all ranks and 
callings, who suffered in proportion 
to their crimes. Bishops, Abbots, 
Priests, Judges, and Lawyers, were 
the objects of more especial tor- 
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ments. Much benefit had been de- 
rived from the intercession and 
assistance of St. Nicholas. And 
many a groan was heard from those 
who delayed their repentance 
till the hour of trial was past. The 
blessed consisted of Priests who 
had laboured sedulously in their 
holy calling, and been the means of 
saving souls from sin ; of Nuns who 
had renounced the world and de- 
voted themselves to works of piety 
and charity, and of others who had 
passed through the pains of purga- 
tory and were now admitted to the 
vision of their Redeemer and their 
God. Of the frauds which were 
practised in these and similar stories, 
and of the monstrous absurdities 
which were introduced into them, 
there can be but cae opinion. Yet 
was the moral strict and useful : 
gross sin was unsparingly con- 
demned, and beneath the robe of a 
contemptible superstition there was 
concealed sincere love of religion 
and virtue. Erroneous as_ the 
Monkish lessons were, they were 
superior to the moral teaching of 
heathen nations, and infinitely pre- 
ferable to the cold and heartless 
speculations which have been en- 
gendered by the sceptical philoso- 
pher, or the sentimental philanthro- 
pist. 








ECCLESIASTICAL LIVES AND ANECDOTES. 


Life of Dr. Allestree, prefixed to his 
Sermons, and written by John 
Fell, D.D. Dean of Christ 
Church, Oxford, and Author of 
the Life of the most learned, re- 
verend and pious Dr. Hammond. 


(Concluded from page 399. ) 


Having hitherto drawn together the se- 
ries of actions and emploiments which 
made up our authors life, it will not be 
amiss to set him in another light, and take 
a prospect of his mind and personal quali- 
As to his bodily appearance 


fications, 





and outward features, as they are of less 
importance, so are they in recent me- 
mory, and by sculpture and other deline- 
ations are so generally known, that there 
will be no need they should be exprest by 
words, 

His mind, that nobler part of him, was 
compos'd by an extraordinary indulgence 
of nature, those faculties which in others 
use to be single, and are thonght necessa- 
rily to be so, as excluding each the other, 
were united in him, Memory, phancy, 
judgement, elocution, great modesty and 
no less assurance, a comprehension of 
things, and fluency of words ; an aptness 
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for the pleasant, and sufficiency for the 
rugged parts of knowledge ; a courage to 
encounter, and an industry to master all 
things, make up the Character of his happy 
genius. Which felicity of temper was 
seconded by the circumstances of the 
times in which he liv’d, which engag’d 
him severally to exert and cultivate his 
faculties, Before the national calamity of 
the civil war, he had secured the founda- 
tions of the whole circle of learning, by 
his own indefatigable study, as also the in- 
dulgent care of his Tutor Dr. Busby, than 
whom no person is more happy in the Arts 
of transfusing his knowledge into others ; 
and the particular encouragement of Dr, 
Fell the Dean, who alwaies lookt upon 
him as a part of his family, and treated 
him with the same concern as his own 
children, 

When the war broke out, he had the 
benefit of being, instead of one, in several 
Universities ; Oxford was then an Epitome 
of the whole Nation, and all the business 
of it: there was here the Court, the Gar- 
rison, the Flower of the Nobility and Gen- 
try, Lawyers and Divines of all England. 
And times of action have somewhat pecu- 
liar in them to ferment and invigorate the 
mind, whieh is enervated by the softness 
of peace. The calamitous times which 
succeeded, as they engag’d him to the ex- 
ercise of popular preaching, a talent which 
nothing besides necessity and practice can 
cultivate ; so they led him out into foreign 
parts, entered him into the managery of 
business of greatest trust and hazard, and 
made him as well read in Men, as in 
Books. After all this, it was no small 
advantage to he return’d by the King’s 
happy restaaration to the University, and 
to the opportunities of reading and con- 
versation with learned men, and in that 
conspicuous Theatre, to have the obliga- 
tion of a public emploiment to exert all 
his faculties, and with utmost endeavor to 
improve and communicate his knowledge. 
And we may say it without envy, that few 
of his time had either a greater compass, 
or a deeper insight into all the parts of 
Learning ; the niodern and learned Lan- 
guages, Rhetoric, Philosophy, Mathema- 
tics, History, Antiquity, Moral and Pole- 
mical Divinity, all which was not to he 
pumpt up, or ransackt out of common 
place books ; but was ready at hand, di- 
gested for his own use, and communication 
in discourse to others, 

From his first child-hood he had a strong 
impression of Piety, and the Duties owed 
to God and Men, which next to Divine 
Grace may be ascribed to the strict and 
severe education which he had from his 
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Father ; a blessing that cannot be suffi- 
ciently valued, and on which he often re- 
flected with a great sense of gratitude, 
Hereby notwithstanding the licence of 
war, and incitations of youth, he preserved 
his innocence, and love of God and ver- 
tue, till he made the more immediate ser- 
vice of them his profession, In his con- 
stitution he had a great deal of warmth 
and vigor, which made him apt to take 
fire upon provocation ; but he was well 
aware of it, and kept a peculiar guard 
upon that weak part: so that his heat 
was reserved for the great concerns of the 
honour of God, and the service of his 
Prince and Country, wherein he was alto- 
gether indefatigable, and in the most dis- 
mal appearances of affairs would never 
desert them, nor despair of their restaura- 
tion, There was not in the world a man 
of clearer Honesty and Courage; no tem- 
tation could bribe him to do a base thing, 
or terror affright him from the doing of a 
good one, 

This made his friendships as lasting and 
inviolable as bis life, without the dirty 
considerations of profit, or sly reserves 
of craft; not the pageantry of ceremoni- 
ous address, or cold civility ; much less 
the servile falseness of obsequious flattery. 
It was a solid and masculine kindness, a 
perfect coalition of affections and minds ; 
so that there was nothing he possest, but 
it was his friend’s as absolutely as it was 
his own; and it became a general obser- 
vation, that he and they had all things in 
common. 

This temper of his directed him to live 
with great kindness with his Neighbors 
and acquaintance, so that Eton College, 
while he lived there, was but one family, 
his lodging being every Fellow’s chamber, 
and they as much at home with him as in 
their own apartment. And in the Univer- 
sity, tho’ his station and parts might ob- 
ject him to envy, he had no competition 
or difference with any person; so that no 
man ever lived with a more universal good 
will of all that knew him, or died with a 
more general sorrow at his loss, 

His conversation was always cheerful 
and entertaining, especially in the recep- 
tion of his acquaintance at his table, and 
friendly visits; and in the evening after 
he had wearied himself with the studies of 
the day, which he generally continued till 
eight of the elock at night during the 
many years he held the Chair, soon after 
which he was to be called away to the 
night prayers of the College, this short 
interval he made as easy as he could to 
himself and those that were with him: 
and he had great reason to relax his mind 
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at this time with a little cheerful dis- 
course, there being no person who more 
literally verified the saying of the wise 
Man, that much study was a weariness to 
the flesh. After his day’s work he was 
used to be as faint and spent, as if he had 
been laboring all the time with the sithe or 
flaile ; and his intention of thought made 
such waste upon his spirits, that he was fre- 
quently in hazard, while at study, to fall 
into a swoun, and fore’d to rise from his 
seat, and walk about his room for some 
time, before he could recover himself. 

To render himself secure from the inor- 
dination of intemperance, he frequently 
abstained from lawful satisfactions by the 
stated returns of fasting and abstinence ; 
and continuance in celibacy during his 
whole life. Nor had his singular abilities 
and endowments the usual effect to make 
him proud and contemtuous ; all his dis- 
courses were with deference and respect, 
and were spoke with weight becoming a 
Professor, but the softness of a Learner. 

In his conversation he was exceedingly 
tender of saying any thing that might ad- 
minister offence, or reflect upon any one’s 
reputation ; and most ready, in case of 
resentment, to give the person aggrieved, 
whoever he happened to be, the utmost 
satisfaction, A remarkable proof hereof 
is his dealing with one who had taken 
part with the Rebels in the late war, and 
who was said to have done an act of cru- 
elty therein, which Dr, Allestree in a 
private discourse had chanced to mention. 
The party concerned hearing hereof, wrote 
to the Doctor, professing his innocence, 
and charging him with uncharitableness in 
believing, and injustice in reporting such 
an untruth. Hereupon, notwithstanding 
that the matter of fact had for about 
thirty years gone on as common fame, and 
also had been charged in print, and that 
collateral evidence by a person now alive 
and a sufferer from the same hand, had 
been produced to enforce the probability, 
and that here nothing_was asserted but on 
the credit of what had been formerly heard ; 
yet Dr. Allestree by letter desired the said 
Complainant’s pardon: who, without re- 
gard to the laws of civility, printed it as a 
vindication of his innocence, when indeed 
it was rather a proof of the Doctor's can- 
dor, and an evidence that the Complainant 
wanted better arguments for his defence. 
But it were to be wisht that they who 
were in their youth so unhappy to be en- 
gaged in an ill cause, would spend their old 
age, which God’s and the King’s mercy 
has given them, rather in repenting of 
what they had done amiss, than in contest- 
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ing what they have not done; and would 
more busy themselves in humble retracta- 
tions, than passionate Apologies, 

His contemt of the world was very ex- 
traordinary, as in his large and constant 
charities, both by settled pensions to in- 
digent persons and families, and occasional 
Alms; so ‘also his bounteous hospitality, 
which will need no attestation, being per- 
form’d in so conspicuous a Scene as Eton, 
and in the view of Windsor, which for se- 
veral years his Majesty has favoured with 
his Court and Presence. Yet a higher 
instance hereof will be his giving away a 
fixt and constant revenue that he might 
have fairly retained, to the value of above 
three hundred pounds by the year; the 
particulars whereof are thus. 

At his Majesties return, as we have in- 
timated, he was made Canon of Christ- 
Charch in Oxford, and soon after King's 
Professor in the Chair of Divinity, to 
which emploiment a Canonry in the said 
Church, and the Rectory of Ewe Elme in 
the said County and Diocese are annext, 
so that the profit of two Canonries and 
the. Rectory belonged to him, and being 
earned with the labor of that weighty 
charge, no one who made a just estimate 
of things, would have envied it to him; 
but he regretted it to himself, and for 
several years gave the whole profit of one 
of his Canonries to the repairs of the 
College: and afterwards being moved by 
the right reverend Father in God the Lord 
Bishop of Winchester, in the behalf of an 
ancient Student of the College, who was 
destitute of a suitable support, he entirely 
qnitted the advantage of the aforesaid 
Canonry to him. And as to the- Living, 
he never received a penny from it, but left 
it to a friend, whose circumstances requir’d 
such an accession. 

The revenue of Eton had a suitable 
disposal, the west side of the outward 
court of the College being built from the 
ground and finished at his single expence. 
And whereas at his coming to Eton, te 
found the Society dipt in a great debt, 
by an ill custome brought in by the pre- 
tended godly men of the late times, who 
at the year’s end divided what ever money 
remainedafter the ordinary payments were 
discharged, incidental ones and debts con- 
tracted being still thrown off to the future 
year; which in time grew to a bulk, that 
endangered the College’s becoming bank- 
rupt. To remedy this he by an exemplary 
retrenchment of his own dues, prevailed on 
the Society to do the like, so that within 
few years the College has paid above a 
thousand pound debt, expended above 
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two thousand pound in repairs, and every 
day goes on to do things honorable and 
beneficial to the Society. 

It may not here be omitted, tho’ it be 
an instance of lesser moment, that the 
Edition of the first Volume of these Ser- 
mons was entirely upon an account of 
Charity. For his ingenious Kinsman Mr, 
James Allestree the Book-seller, from a 
plentiful fortune being by the fire of Lon- 
don reduced to great poverty, Dr. Alles- 
tree, besides other assistances, bestowed 
apon him the copies of eighteen of his 
Sermons, to make some reparation to his 
losses. 

But the uncontroulable proof of con- 
temt of the world, is the dying poor, and 
not to have collected any thing against 
the hazards of fortune, and commonly 
pretended exigencies of old age and sick- 
ness; which was in a remarkable manner 
Dr. Allestree’s case, he haying never 
during his life purchast an inch of ground, 
nor any annuity or lease to the value of a 
penny; nor did he take care to renew the 
patrimonial estate which he held by a 
lease for life, tho’ it were the place of his 
birth, which generally gives an endear- 
ment, and a desire to continue the pos- 
session, Thereby, as the Author to the 
Hebrews expresses it, sojourning in the 
earth as in a strange country, and shewing 
plainly that he lookt for abetter one, and a 
city which has foundations whose builder 
and maker is God. 

His greatest tresure was his Library, 
which was indeed a considerable one, 
both for the number of Books and choice 
of them; but these he disposed of by 
deed befure his death to the University of 
Oxford for the use of his Successors in 
the Chair, So that his Executors had 
only his personal estate to share among 
them, which he took to be so inconsider- 
able; that he thought it not worth the for- 
mality of a Will; but designing, after the 
distributing some little remembrances 
among his friends, that small pittance 
which remained to his Relations, conceived 
that the Law by an Administration would 
of course divide it amongst them. But 
being told by his Friend, to whom he 
comauunicated this parpose of his, that in 
this malicious world the dying intestate 
would be a thing of ill fame, and inter- 
preted the product of an unwillingness to 
think of death, or part with what he had : 
and that what he so left would come less 
obligingly to his Relations, and probably 
would occasion contention among them : 
he took the advice, and by Will disposed 
of such Legacies as he thought fit to leave 
to the poor and to his friends, and gave 
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the remainder among his sisters and their 
children. 

Tho’ he hung thus loose from the world, 
he neither was negligent in secular 
affairs, nor uuskilful in the managery of 
them ; which was made manifest by his 
dextrous discharge of the private trusts 
committed to him in behalf of his dead 
friends, and the administration of his 
public employments. He was for several 
years Treasurer of Christ-Church, in a 
busy time of their repairing of the ruins 
made by the intruding Usurpers; and 
amidst the necessary avocations of study, 
found leisure for a full discharge of that 
troublesome employment, 

The College of Eton, as I intimated 
before, he found in a very ill condition as 
to its revenue and fabric, and what was 
no less a mischief, unstatutable and unrea- 
sonable grants of Leases; to all which, 
excepting one, whose reduction must be 
the work of time, he applied effectual 
remedies. ‘The School he found in a low 
condition, but by his prudence in the 
choice of a learned, discreet and diligent 
Master ; by his interest, in bringing 
young Gentlemen and Persons of Quality 
thither, and by his great kindness to them 
when there; and taking care for the 
building fit accommodation for their re- 
ception within the precincts of the Col- 
lege, in few years the School grew into . 
that great reputation and credit which it 
yet maintains. 

And here we may not pass by another 
considerable service done in behalf of the 
said School, and also King’s College in 
Cambridge, whose Seminary it is : that 
whereas both those Societies were for- 
merly under the discouragement, that the 
Fellowships of Eton were genevally dis- 
posed of to persons of foreign education; 
by the vigorous interposition of Dr, Alles- 
tree added to the petition of the Provost 
and Fellows of King’s College, his sacred 
Majesty was pleased to pass a grant under 
the broad Seat, that in all future times 
five of the seven Fellows should be such 
as had been bred in Eton School, and were 
Fellows of King’s College, which has ever 
since took place, and will be a perpetual 
incitement to diligent study, and vertuous 
endeavor in both those royal foundations, 

In the managery of the business of the 
Chair of Divinity, as he performed the 
Scholastic part with great sufficiency in 
exact and dextrous untying the knots of 
argument, and solid determination of con- 
troverted points, so he was not op- 
prest by the fame of any of his most emi- 
nent Predecessors: his prudence was very 
remarkable in the choice of subjects to be 
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treated on; for he wasted not time and 
opportunity in the barren insignificant 
parts of School Divinity, bet insisted on 
the fundamental grounds of controversy, 
between the Church of England, and the 
most formidable Enemies thereof. With 
an equal steddiness he asserted the Gospel 
truth, against the usurpations of Rome, 
the innovations of Geneva, the blasphe- 
mies of Cracow, and the monsters of our 
own Malmsbury, never intermedling with 
the unfathomable abyss of God’s decrees, 
the indeterminable five points, which in 
all times and in all countries wherever 
they have happened to be debated, past 
from the Schools to the State, and shocked 
the government and public peace, By 
his judicious care herein, tho’ be found 
the University in a ferment, and a great 
part of its growing hopes sufficiently sea- 
soned with ill prepossessions, he so brought 
it to pass, that during the whole tract of 
seventeen years that he held the Chair, 
there. was no factious bandying of opi- 
nions, nor petulant sidings on the account 
of them; which thing disturbed the peace 
of the last age, and helped forward to in- 
flame those animosities, which ended in 
the execrable mischiefs of the civil war. 
There is nothing at this day which 
learned men more desire or call for, than 
the publishing of those Lectures, which 
were heard, when first read, with the 
greatest satisfaction of the Auditory; it 
may therefore be fit to give some account 
of the reason why those expectations are 
defeated, which in short is this. Dr: Al- 
lestree a little before his death having 
communicated to the Bishop of Oxford 
several particulars concerning his inten- 
tions for the disposal of his goods and 
papers, the Bishop observed that there 
was no mention made of his Lectures, and 
knowing how his modesty had during his 
life resisted all importunities for the pub- 
lishiug of them, suspected that the same 
motive might be more prevalent at his 
death ; therefore he wrote to him there- 
upon, desiring him that his Lectures 
might be preserved, which had cost him 
so much study and labor, and would be 
useful proportionably to others. His 
answer by letter bearing date Jan. 19, 
1680, was, that having not had opportu- 
nity to revise what hie had written, which 
was not every where consistent with his 
present imagivations, tho’ in nothing ma- 
terial, yet in some particulars which he 
should have better examined ; especially 
diverse of the Act Lectures, which being 
upon the same head, the thread of them 
was not right nor didactical, and Necta- 
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rius’s Penitentiary mot expoanded the 
same way in one place as in another, and 
the first blandring and not trae: there- 
fore he adds, that if the Bishop had not 
written, and for that he himself would not 
go out of the world without satisfying him 
in every thing, he bad resolved to have sent 
for his papers and burnt them; but now 
he gave them all up to the Bishop npon 
this inviolable trust, that nothing of them 
should be published as a Scheme of his, but 
to be made use of to serve any other de- 
sigh the Bishop should think fit. © Dr. 
Allestree’s words are here trayseribed, for 
that the plainest acconnt of things is 
always the most satisfactory. 

His Sermons not lying under the same 
interdict, so many of them as were thought 
needful to make up a Volume, are here 
publish’d, The variety of Auditors for 
whom they were first designed, makes 
them not to be all of the same fineness of 

pinning and cl of texture: but in 
them all there will appear the same spirit 
of perswasive Khetoric and ardent piety, 
whereby, tho’ dead, he yet speaketh, 
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THE mother of Dr. John Colet 
continued after the’ death of her 
husband at Stepney, living retiredly 
in that house, which her son gave 
afterwards for the safe abode of the 
Master of St. Paul’s school in the 
time of any pestilential: sickness ; 
and where a good house now stands 
with the bust of Dr. Colet set on the 
front of it. The greatest pleasure 
she enjoyed there was to have the 
company of her son, and to entertain 
those learned friends he brought 
along with him, especially the 
polite and facetious Erasmus, whose 
conversation she delighted in, and 
used to talk of him in his absence 
with @ particular air of mirth, and 
pleasant freedom of speech ; so her 
son tells him in a letter from that 
country-house, anno 1516 ; 

Vale cx rure Stepnetiano apud 
genclricem, que adhuc vivit, et bellé 
senescit, et de te sepius hilarem, et 
jucundam facil mentionem. ( Epist. 
Coletti Erasmo suo. Edit. Basid. 1521, 
p- 91.) 

But, alas! she there outlived all 
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her comfort in this world—this her 
son : which yet she bore like a good 
Christian, with such contentedness, 
and self-submission to the will 
of God, that Erasmus many years 
after cited her for a rare example of 
patience and acquiescence under 
the loss of children, when he com. 
forted his friend Amerback upon 
the death of his little daughter ; 

«« I knew in England,” says he, 
“the mother of John Colet, a matron 
of singular piety. She had by the 
same husband eleven sons and as 
many daughters: all which hopeful 
brood was snatched away from her 
except her eldest son; and she lost 
her husband, far advanced in years ; 
she herself being come to her 90th 
year, looked so smooth, and was so 
cheerful, that you would think she 
had never shed a tear nor brought 
a child into the world ; and if I mis- 
take not, she survived her son, Dean 
Colet. Now that which supplied a 
woman with so much fortitude, was 
not learning, but piety towards God: 
will you then who are a map, and 
of so great learning and prudence, 
and even of courage in other matters, 
grieve and talk of dying with a lit- 
tle infant ?”—Knight's Life of Dr. 
John Colet, Dean of St. Paul’s, and 
Founder of St. Pauls School. qui. 
ob, 1519. 


CoLeTt, who had some serious dif- 
ferences with an old uncle, went in 
Erasmus’ company to dine with 
Archbishop Wareham, and by the 
way in the boat read that part of the 
Enchiridion which prescribed a re- 
medy against anger and passion, not 
intimating why he was so intent 
upon that subject : at table he sat 
opposite to hisuncle. Theconver- 
sation was for a time free and gene- 
ral: but after dinner the Archbishop 
talked tothe uncle and nephew in pri- 
vate and brought them to agreement. 

As they were going back in the boat, 
says Dr. Colet, “ well, Erasmus, 
you are avery happy man, and have 
done me a great deal of service! 


while Erasmus was admiring what 
he heard, he told the whole story. 
This story Erasmus was wont to 
make good use of; telling it to 
people that were at difference and 
hard to be reconciled, and recom- 
mending to them this example of 
reading a good book, talking toge- 
ther coolly to understand one ano- 
ther, and leaving the matter in dis- 
pute to an amicable arbitration,”— 


The Same. 


THovenu the knowledge of the 
Greek tongue was at this time 
(1499) very low, yet there was a 
comment on Aristotle ventured upon 
for the sake of the schoolmen, 
wherein, (as ill-luck would have it) 
by the mistake, or rather ignorance 
of the translators, instead of ux» 
iorw aiAos, anima est immaterialis, 
was read Woy soriy avaos: and so it 
was resolved anima est tibia instead 
of immaterialis. This put the good 
man’s brains, while reading upon 
that author, on the tenters to clear 
the text. But at last he thought he 
had done notably, when he brought 
no less than fifteen reasons (such as 
they were) to prove that odd asser- 
tion, that the soul was a pipe, which 
Aristotle never so much as dreamt. 
of. This was the case with all of 
them, as to their ignorance in the 
Greek tongue. But yet they hugged 
themselves under this venerable 
mantle, and proclaimed every one 
a heretick who understood that 
tongue ; especially if he made use 
of his skill in translating or critici- 
sing upon the New Testament 
The Same. 


As to the people, they were severely 
prosecuted if they presumed to read 
such heretical books as the Scrip- 
tures were accounted. We find se- 
veral cited before Fitz James, Bi- 
shop of London, in 1512, for reading 
and using certain English Books re- 
pugnant to the faith of the Romish 
Church, as the four Evangelists, a 
book of the Ten Commandments of 
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Almighty God, the Revelation of 
St. John, the Epistles of Paul and 
James. And again, one Richard 
Butler, for that he did erroneously 
and damnably read in a great book 
of Robert Durdant’s certain chap- 
ters of the Evangelists in English, 
containing in them divers erroneous 
and damnable opinions, and con- 
clusions of heresy ; and in Scotland, 
when the Lutheran controversy had 
been for some time carried on, some 
monks there charged Luther with 
being the author of a wicked book 
called the New Testament.—Glou- 
cester Ridley. 


* Tue father of Serjeant Glanvil had 
a fair estate, which he intended to 
settle on his elder brother, but hé 
being a vicious young man, and there 
appearing no hopes of his recovery, 
he settled it on him that was his 
second son. Upon his death his 
eldest son finding that what he had 
before looked on as the threatenings 
of an angry father, was now but too 
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certain, became melancholy, and 
that by degrees wrought so great a 
change on Inm, that what his father 
could not prevail on while he lived, 
was now effected by the severity of 
his last will, so that it was now too 
late for him to change in hopes of 
an estate, that was now gone from 
him. But his brother observing 
the reality of the change, resolved 
within himself what to do; so he 
called him with many of his friends 
together to a feast, and after other 
dishes had been served up to the 
dinner, he ordered one that was 
covered to be set before his brother, 
and desired him to uncover it, which 
he doing, the company was sur 
prized to find it full of writings. So 
he told them that he was now to 
do, what he was sure his father 
would have done, if he had lived to 
see that happy change, which. they 
now all saw inhis brother ; and there- 
fore he freely restored to him the 
whole estate.”—Bp. Burnet. 


Se 
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LETTER XCV. 


A Letter from the Most Reverend 
James Usher, Arch-Bishop of 
Armagh, to Dr. Samuel Ward. 


Salutem in Christo Jesu. 
Sir, 
I am very sorry to hear of your Distrac- 
tions there* ; but, ravrd Oeov tv yobvan 
xeirat, to whose Guidance we must refer 
both this and ipsam rerum summam que 
in summo jam (si quid videmus ) versatur 
discrimine. When the Collators have 
finished the Acts, I could wish they col- 
lated the Epistles with the Text which is 
inserted into the Commentariesof Photius + 





* Viz. at Cambridge, as it should seem, 
in respect to the choice of their new 
Chancellor.—See the next Letter.—Epirt. 

+ This is probably the Manuscript de- 
scribed in the Catalogue of MSS, belonging 
to the University of Cambridge, both by 
James (whose letter to Usher was printed 
in our last Remembrancer) in his Ecloga 
Oxonio—Cantabrigiensis, 1600, and in the 


and Oectmenius, Manuscripts in the Uni= 
versity Library, where there are some va- 
rieties of readings also ; (as I remember) 
noted in the Margent in the brief Scholies 
that are written in red letters. Remem- 
ber me to Mr, Chauncy, and learn of him 
what he hath done for Mr. Broughton's 
Books; intreat him also to look into the 
Manuscript Psalter in Hebrew and Latin 
in Trinity Colledg Library, and thence 
transcribe for me the last Verse save one 





large Catalogue of the MSS. of England * 
and Ireland, 1697, as one of those pre- 
sented to the University by that munifi- 
cent and learned Prelate, Archbishop 
Parker. It is in both deseribed, ““ Pho- 
tius, Grace ; sed desiderantur nonnulla.” 

Of Ward, to whom this letter is ad- 
dressed, and of Boys, or Bois, mentioned 
in it, there are accounts in the Vindication 
of our Authorized Translation of the 
Bible ; both of these scholars being among 
the translators; and there are further par- 
ticulars of them, especially of Ward, and 
some of his MSS. at Sidney Coll, of 
which the was Master, in the Memoirs of 
Brian Walton, &c.—Evit. 

30 2 
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of the 52d Psalm, which is wanting in our 

Printed Hebrew Bibles; the Latin of that 

Verse-(if I forget not) beginneth Consi- 

fium Mosis, &c. 1 would willingly also 

hear how far he hath proceeded in the 

Samaritan Bible, and what Mr. Boyse hath 

done in the transcribing of the Greek Ma- 

nuscript which I left with him: wish Mr. 

Green to send me Lucian in Greek and 

Latin. 

Your assured Friend, 
J. Ar, 
LETTER XCVI. 

A Letter from Dr. Ward to the 
Most Reverend James Usher, 
Arch-bishop of Armagh. 

Most Rev. and my very good Lord, 


*T acquainted Mr. White with your Plea- 
sure, and wished him to impart it to the 
rest of the Collators, as touching the Col- 


lation of the Text in the Comments of 


Photius and Oecumenius, I send you in- 
closed the Hebrew Verse you writ for. 
They are in Deuteronomy in the Samaritan 
Pentateuch. I have not as yet spoken 
with Mr, Boyse. I received the Books 
you mention, and sent two of them to Mr, 
Austine, Mr. Green will send you the 
two Books, Lucian Greco Lat. and N. 
Testam. Syriacum- Latin, to Mr. Burnets, 
Mr. White sendeth up unto you the Varie 
Lectiones upon the Psalms. The divers 

Readings of Prosper shall be sent you. 
Dr. Goad sent me two sheets of my Latin 
Sermon printed. But I hear not whether 
our Suffrage be reprinted, I would know 
whether Nicetus his Orthodoxus Thessau- 
rus be extant in Greek. J suppose it is 
in Latin, at least in the New Bibliotheca. 
He is said to interpret Greg. Nyssen his 
Opinion of the Couversion which is made 
in the Eucharist mentioned c. 37 Catechet. 
I cannot tell what to pronounce touching 
that Discourse. His Discourse is some- 
what plausible till he come to the conver- 
-sion made in the Eucharist by Christ's 
words, and then he doth faulter. 

I pray you let me know where the Ma- 
nuscript Copies of the Saxon Annals are to 
be had, Mr. Mede and Mr, Whalley are 
both in good health. I am right sorry 
that your Lordship should so soon go from 
us. Lam now in business, in Disputations 
in our Schools. I shall forget many things 
which I should have enquired of, And so 
with my best Service remembred to your 





* That is, the Duke of Buckingham.— 
See the Note on Letter xcix, in p. 470 of 
this Number.—Ebprr, 
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Lordship and Mrs, Usher, [commend you 
to the gracious Protection of the highest 
Majesty, and so rest, 
Your Lordship’s in all Observance, 
SAMUEL WARD. 


Sidney College, June 6th, 1626. 
There is good Agreement (God be 
thanked) in King’s College. 


LETTER XCVIl, 


A Letter from Dr. Ward to the 
Most Reverend James’ Usher, 
Arch-bishop of Armagh. 

Most Reverend and my very good Lord, 


I have sent you here inclosed the diverse 
Readings of the Continuation of Euse- 
bius’s Chronicle by Hierom, and both the 
Prospers. Mr. Elmar will bring your 
Lordship the Concio ad Clerum, which, 
against my mind, is set forth, without those 
other things which I told your Lordship 
of, whereof I would have had this but an 
Appendix. 

We have had this week a gracious Let- 
ter from his Majesty, much approving the 
Choice of our Chancellor. And another 
from our Chancellor, To both which 
Answers are returned by our University, 
God dispose of all to good. Our Chan- 
cellor seemeth to be forward for the erect- 
ing a Library here *. 

I have not spoken with Mr, Boyse as 
yet; nor do I hear that Mr. Chauncy is 
come home. I would be sorry your Lord- 
ship shoukl so soon leave us. I will still 
hope of your longer continuance. How- 
soever when you leave us, I will accom- 
pany you, and all yours, with my best De- 
votions, for your safe Journey and Arrival 
at your home. And so commend you and 
Mrs. Usher, to the gracious Protection of 
the highest Majesty. 

Your Lordship’s in all Observance, 

SamueEL WAnb. 


Sidney Coll. June 10th, 1626, 


LETTER XCVIII. 


A Letter from the Most Reverend 
James Usher, Arch-bishop of Ar- 
magh to Dr. Samuel Ward. 

Str, 

I have received from you the divers read- 

ings of the Continuation of Eusebius’s 

Chronicle, and your Concio ad Clerum, 





* See Letter xcix, and the note from 
Sir Henry Wotton there, in p, 470 of this 
Number.—Epir. 
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for which I heartily thank you, Your 
Gratia Discriminans (I doubt not) will 
settle many Men’s Minds in those dubious 
Times, to which I wish that the other 
things which you intended, had been 
added, especially those places which you 
observed out of St. Augustin, against fall- 
ing from Grace. But of this Argument I 
earnestly beseech you to take special care, 
as soon as your Commencement Businesses 
are past over, and when you have put your 
Notes together, I pray you make me so 
happy as to have a Copy of them. 

Neq ; enim mihi gratia ulla est 
Quam sibi que Wardi prafixit pagina 

nomen. 

The suddain Dissolution of the Parlia- 
mont* hath amazed us, all Meu’s Hearts 
failing them for fear, and for looking on 
those things which are coming on the Land, 
The Lord prepare us for the Day of our 
Visitation, and then let his blessed Wil! be 
done. There is-a Proclamation to be 
presently set out + for the stopping of those 
Contentions in Points of Religion. 

I have dealt with your Chancellor very 
effectually for the erecting of your Li- 
brary, to which he is of himself exceeding 
forward: I have procured him to send unto 
Leyden for all the printed Hebrew Books 
of Erpenius his Library; which together 
with his Manuseripts which he hath alrea- 
dy, he purposeth to bestow upon your 
University. I have also perswaded him to 
send thither for the Mattrices of the Sy- 
riack, Arabick, Ethiopick, and Samaritan 
Letters, and to bestow them likewise upon 
you. 

Mr. White hath sent up unto me the 
Vari@ Lectiones of the Psalms, accompa- 





* Namely, June 15, 1626; which disso- 
lution both J.ords-and Commons appear 
not to have expected. The Lords sent 
four of their number to entreat his Ma- 
jesty to stay his purpose; but the King 
returned answer, that his resolution was to 
hear no motion to that purpose, but that 
he would dissolve the Partiament.—See 
Rushworth’s Hist. Coll. ann, 1626. p. 402. 
—Epit. 

+ This is the Proclamation noticed by 
Rushworth, ut sup. p. 416. which he calls 
in the margin,“ Another Proclamation 
against preaching or disputing the Armi- 
nian Controversies, pro or con.” It is in 
fact what the Declaration is, which was 
first prefixed to the Thirty-nine Articles 
of Religion by K. Charles 1. 

Of Patrick Young, mentioned in this 
letter, there are notices in the Memoirs of 
Brian Walton.-—Enir. 
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nied with a very kind Letter. I pray you 
tell him, from me, that I will keep them 
by me as a perpetual testimony of his 
love and respect to me; whereof he shall 
find that I will not be unmindful, whenso- 
ever cither himself, or any of his, shall 
have occasion to use me. 

Nicetus his Orthodoxus Thesaurus 1 
have not seen in Greek, the Latin I have 
in Ireland ; but whether it be inserted into 
Biblictheca Patrum 1 cannot tell, the 
Book being not now by me. 

That Gregory Nyssen’s Catechetical 
Oration hath been evil handled and inter- 
polated by Hereticks, I think is some- 
where observed by Nicephorus himself, 
(see his Eccl. Hist. lib, 11. cap. 19); yet 
that Discourse of the Eucharist (if my 
Memory fail me not) is inserted by Euthi- 
mius in his Panoplia;: And I have seen 
it myself in two ancient Greek Manu- 
scripts of Gregory Nyssen with Mr, Pa- 
trick Young, (the one whereof was Mr. 
Causabon’'s, the other of Metrophanes the 
Grecian) which you may do well to see 
collated with the printed. Spalatensis 
also, I think, suspecteth this place of 
Forgery. 

In Sir Rob. Cotton’s Library there be 
four several Saxon Annals; aud one writ- 
ten both in the Saxon and in the Latin 
Tongue. In Benet-Colledg Library like- 
wise, Vol. 269. there is another ancient 
Saxon Annal. 

I should have gone from hence at the 
time I wrote unto you of; but since that 
time I received a Letter from the Lord 
Chamberlain, signifying the King’s Plea- 
sure, that I should preach at Court the 
25th of this Month, which hath caused 
ine to put off my Journey until the end of 
the Term. So with the remembrance of 
my best wishes to you, I rest, 


Your most assured, 
Ja, ARMACHANUS. 
Lond. Jun. 16, 1626. 





LETTER XCIX. 

A Letter from the Most Reverend 
James Usher, Arch-bishop of Ar- 
magh to Dr. Samuel Ward, 

Salutem in Christo Jesu. 
Sir, 

Since [ wrote unto you last, I have re- 

ceived intelligence from Leyden, that all 

Erpenius's printed Books are already sold ; 

and his Matrices of the Oriental Tongues 

are bought by Elvezir the Printer there ; 
so that now you must content your- 
selves with his Manuscripts only, which are 
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a very rare Treasure indeed, and for which 
your University shall rest much beholden 
unto your Chancellor *, I myself havenow 
received out of Mesopotamia, an old 
Manuscript of that Syrian Translation of 
the Pentateuch out of the Hebrew, (the 
same which St. Basil citeth in his Hera- 
meron) which 1 make very great account 
of. The Patriarch of the Jacobites in 
those parts, who sent this, promiseth also 
to send the rest of the Old Testament 
e’'re long; in the mean time I have re- 
ceived the Parcels of the New Testament, 
which hitherto we have wanted iv that 
language, (viz, the History of the Adulter- 
ous Woman, the 2d Epistle of Peter, the 
2d and 3d Epistles of St. John, the Epis- 
tle of Jude, and the Revelation) ; as also a 
small Tractate of Ephram Syrus in his own 
Language. 

Elmenhorst is dead, but I will do my 
best to hearken after his Copy of the Acts 
of the Council of Calcedon at Hamburg. 
I will also speak with Mr. Patrick Young, 
for the derpoypagiat of the 37th Chapter 
of Greg. Nyssen’s Catechet as soon as I 
can meet with him. The place of Nyssen 
doth not trouble you more, than a like 
one of Chrysostom hath done me, viz. 





* Sir Henry Wotton, in his Life and 
Death of the Duke of Buckingham, illus- 
trates this passage in a very interesting 
manner ; “‘ Here it were injurious to over- 
slip a noble act of the Duke; There was 
a collection of certain rare Manuscripts, 
exquisitely written in Arabick, and sought 
in the most remote parts by the diligence 
of Erpenius, the most excellent linguist, 
These had been left to the widow of the 
said Erpenius, and were upon sale to the 
Jesuits at Antwerp, liquorish chapmen of 
such ware! Whereof the Duke getting 
knowledge, by his worthy and learned 
secretary, Dr. Mason, interverted the bar- 
gain, and gave the poor widow for them 
five hundred pounds, a sum above their 
weight in silver, and a mixed act both of 
bounty and charity, the more laudable be- 
ing out of his natural element. These 
were they which after his death were as 
nobly presented, as they had been bought, 
to the. University of Cambridge, by the 
Duchess dowager, as soon as she under- 
stood, by the aforesaid Dr. Mason, her 
husband’s intention; who had a purpose 
likewise, (as I am well instructed) to raise 
in the said University, whereof he was 
Chancellor, a fair case for such monuments, 
and to furnish it with other choice collee- 
tions from all parts, of his owa charge.” 
Wotton’s Rem, 3d edit. p. $23.—Epit. 


Letters from Archbishop Usher, Sc. 
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Sermone quinto de Penitentia, Tom. 6, 
edit. Savil. p. 791. (which in the Latin 
Tomes, is Homil. de Eucharistid in Ence- 
nits ) where I would willingly understand 
what the meaning of his Similitude is, and 
of that Mysteria consumi Corporis sub- 
stantia. ‘There is another place likewise 
of Chrysostom, cited by Bellarmiy, in his 
Apology, Ex. Hom. 3, in 2 Thess. Jube- 
bit setpsum pro Deo coli, at in Templo 
Collocari, non Hierosolymitano solum sed 
etiam Ecclesiis ; where my Lord of Win- 
chester telleth the Cardinal, that the word 
tantum is not in the Greek. I pray you 
see in Commelinus’s Edition, or that of 
Verona, for Sir H. Savil’s is otherwise, 
Tom. 4. p. 232. 
Your Assured Friend, 


J. ARM. 
London, June 23, 1626. 


LETTER C. 


A Letter from Dr. Ward to the 
Most Reverend James Usher, 
Arch-bishop of Armagh. 

Most Reverend and my very good Lord, 


I received your Lordship’s last Letter, of 
the 23d of this month, and do perceive 
thereby, that Erpenius’s printed Books, 
and his Matrices of the Oriental Tongue, 
are already sold. I am glad your Lord- 
ship hath got the old Manuscript of the 
Syriac Translation of the Pentateuch, and 
for your hopes of the rest. You say, you 
have received the parcels of the New Tes- 
tament in that Language, which hitherto 
we have wanted, But it seemeth those 
Parcels are written out of some Copies : 
but I doubt whether anciently they were in 
the old Manuscript. I am mudi afraid 
the Jesuits have laid hold of Elmenhorst’s 
Copy. As for the places of Chrysostom, 
I will at my better leisure, by God’s Grace, 
examine it. 

Mr. Boyse hath written out the Frag- 
ment of P. Alexandrinus; but intreateth 
me to let bim have the Book till the next 
week, for he would gladly peruse the 
Notes of Casaubun upon Nicander. And 
God-willing, the next week, I will send it 
to Mr, Francis Burnett, I am right sorry 
to see — of that we carried 
ex consilio perpaucorum. 1 had a Letter 
from my Lord of Sarum, by which [ un- 
derstand as much. 

There was the last week a Cod-fish 
brought from Colchester to our Market to 
be sold; in the cutting up which, there 
was found in the Maw of the Fish, a thing 
which was hard; which proved to be a 
Book of a large 16°, which had been 
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bound in Parchment, the Leaves were 
glewed together with a Gelly. And being 
taken out did smell much at the first; but 
after washing of it, Mr. Mead did look 
into it*. It was printed; and he found a 
Table of the Contents. The Book was enti- 
tuled, A Preparation to the Cross, (it 
may be a special admonition to us at Cam- 
bridg). Mr. Mead, upon Saturday, read to 
me the Heads of the Chapters, which I 
very well liked of, Now it is found to 
have been made by Rich, Tracey, of 
whom Bale maketh mention, Cent. 9. p. 
719. He is said to flourish then 1550. 

But, I think, the Book was made in 
King Henry the Eighth’s Time, when the 
six Articles were a-foot. The Book will 
be printed here shortly. I know not how 
long your Lordship will stay in England ; 
I wish you might stay longer. We are to 
come to present our new Chancellor, with 
his Patent, upon the 13th of July; all our 
Heads will be there, I would he glad to 
meet your Lordship then. 

And thus wishing your Lordship all good 
success in your affairs, a fortunate Jour- 
ney, and speedy Passage when you go, 
with our best Devotions, my Wife and I 
wish you and yours all health and happi- 
hess, commending you to the safest pro- 
tection of the highest Majesty. 

Your Lordship’s in all observance, 


Samuewt Warp. 
Sidn. Coll, June 27, 1626. 


i 


TITHES IN THE PARISH OF ST. 
ANDREW, HOLBORN, 


We have purposely refrained from 
noticing the differences which have 
for some time existed in the Parish 
of St. Andrew Holborn, on the 
subject of Tithes, from an impres- 
sion at the first, that however im- 
portant the Parish itself might be, 
yet that these differences were alto- 
gether of a private nature, with 
which the Public had no concern; 
and subsequently, when they were 
forced into notoriety by the oppos- 
ing party, from the expectation of 
that amicable and speedy adjust- 
ment, which we confidently antici- 





* This is the famous Joseph Mede, who 
also wrote a letter to Archbishop Usher, 
upon this curious circumstance. — See 


Parr’s Collect. p. 345,—Epit. 


Tithes in the Parish of St. Andrew, Holborn. 
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pated from the good sense and 
right feeling prevailing in the 
parish, and the known firmness, 
judgment, and moderation of the 
Rector. 

It is with much satisfaction there- 
fore that we have learnt, and can 
inform the reader that a compromise 
has taken place of these differences ; 
and we now hold it to be our duty, 
and the present the proper period, 
to take a short review of the cir- 
cumstances of this case, without 
however entering into detail further 
than is necessary for explanation. 

The Parish of St. Andrew, Holborn, 
consists of three Liberties, viz. the 
City Liberty, the Upper Liberty, and 
the Saffron-Hill Liberty, comprising 
a population of nearly 37,000 souls ; 
for whose accommodation there is 
at present only one consecrated place 
of Worship capable of containing at 
most 1800 people. 

The Commissioners for building 
New Churches appear to have been 
apprized of this glaring deficiency, 
and to have made application with 
a view to remedying it, to the late 
Rector, the Rev. T. G. Clare, so long 
ago as the 9th Oct. 1818. He died 
before any thing could be done, 
and the prosecution of this im- 
portant measure devolved upon his 
successor the present Rector. 

Mr. Beresford lost no time in apply- 
ing to the Commissioners for Chureh- 
es, for aid, and in ascertaining the 
sense of the Parish, and the income 
which could be raised to meet the in- 
creased duty, if a new Church should 
be built. It appeared that one of the 
three Liberties, viz. the City Liberty 
was considered subject to the pay- 
ment of 2s. 9d. in the pound upon 
the rent or value of the houses, &c, 
whilst the other two Liberties were 
subject only to the payment of 
Tithes partially. The plan proposed 
therefore in order to raise the 
income acknowledged to be neces- 
sary, was founded on these data, 
the City Liberty (from its supposed 
liability to the payment of 2s. 9d.) 
to pay 7d, the Upper Liberty 3d, 
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the Saffron-Hill Liberty 4d. in the 
pound: and a part of the Surplice 
fees now received by the Church- 
wardens, was to be transferred to 
the Rector, who was to receive these 
payments in lieu of Tithes and 
Easter offerings, and to provide for 
two full services in each of the new 
Churches, and also in a Chapel pro- 
posed to be erected by subscription 
on Saffron-Hill. 

This arrangement however, al- 
though it appeared to meet with the 
general concurrence of the Com- 
mittee appointed by the Parish to 
act with the select vestry, and re- 
ceived the sanction of the Patron 
and Bishop, ultimately failed from 
an objection made on the part of 
the two County Liberties, as to the 
proportion in which they were rated. 

The Bill in Parliament therefore, 
was withdrawn. The inhabitants of 
the City Liberty appeared still 


willing to make the payment which 
would have been equivalent to their 
share under the above plan; viz. 
7001. per Anoum, provided the 
Rector procured an Act of Parlia- 


ment making this payment perma- 
nent; and the Rector was also 
willing to have accepted, such sum 
from the City Liberty in lieu of 
Tythes for his own Incumbency ; but 
as the building a new Church under 
this change of circumstances was 
necessarily for the time given up, 
he did not choose to take solely 
upon himself the responsibility of 
proposing it to the Patron and 
Bishop asa permanent measure —All 
negociation therefore was at an end, 
and the Rector found himself under 
the necessity of endeavouring to 
establish by law the rights he sup- 
posed himself entitled to. 

We pause here a moment, to 
consider what at this period was 
the actual state of the parties. A 
plan embracing objects of _ the 
highest public importance, the ne- 
cessity of which was universally ad- 
mitted, viz. the affording the means 
of attending public worship to thou- 
sands of our fellow.creatures, in a 


Tithes in the Parish of St. Andrew, Holborn. 
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part of this metropolis where the 
want of it is peculiarly felt—was on 
the very point of succeeding; it had 
met with aid and encouragement from 
the Commissioners for building 
Churches, and approbation from the 
Select Vestry and community ; and it 
had been fully sanctioned by the ap- 
probation of the Patron and Bishop, 
and was actually introduced into 
Parliament. It failed from no de- 
fect in itself, from nothing which 
can be pointed out as unreasonable, 
but from want of public spirit and 
support, inthe quarter where it was 
of all others the most entitled to it, 

Unable, therefore, to accomplish 
the original design, the Rector de- 
termined on prosecuting his claim 
by law, with the hope that it might 
lead to a resumption of the scheme 
which had been abandoned, or other- 
wise enable him to carry into effect 
the objects of it. 

And here we must notice a degree 
of injustice which cannot, we think, 
be palliated by any allowance’ for 
the warmth of excited feelings, We 
allude to the representations made 
at the time, at public meetings and 
in the public’ prints, all tending to 
stigmatize the Rector, and describing 
him as solely actuated by interested 
motives; many of these statements 
proceeding from individuals. who 
were fully acquainted with all the 
Rector had done and intended, and 
had even themselves officially assisted 
in supporting and carrying his views 
into effect ; and yet they could sub- 
sequently represent him as having no 
other object than to exact from 
them the full amount of his claims 
of 2s. 9d. when the highest rate 
proposed by him upon any amicable 
arrangement never exceeded 7d. in 
the pound, 

We rejoice however to observe, 
that at length a right temper has 
succeeded, and we sincerely hail this 
adjustment which has taken place 
with theCity Liberty as the precursor 
of a more general arrangement for 
the benefit of the whole parish. 


Sea aR ere netcrene 



































To the Editor of the Remembrancer. 
Sir, 
In reply to the question proposed 
in the last Number of the Remem- 
brancer as to what is to be done 
when d tomb in a church or church- 
yardis falling to decay, and the de- 
scendants of the person to whose 
memory it is erected are unable or 
unwilling to repair it, it may be 
stated generally, that the church- 
wardens are bound in behalf of the 
parish to take care, that the body of 
the church and church-yard (and by 
consequence whatever partakes of 
the freehold in either) be kept in 
good order and in decent repair. 
The law, undoubtedly, has vested 
im the heir of the deceased a special 
property in the tomb or monument 
of his ancestor, and has given him 
a right of action against such as 
break, deface, or carry it away. 
With the right of property, I con- 
ceive, is entailed also the liability to 
repair. But in the case put by your 
Correspondent, perhaps the more 
simple and less expensive remedy 
would be an application to the Or- 
dinary. The churchwardens, being 
in a condition to prove two facts, 
Ist the dilapidated and ruinous state 
of the structure, and 2dly the ap- 
plication to those legally bound to 
repair, and the neglect or refusal to 
comply with such requisition, should, 
virtute officii, present, and in such 
ease there seems little reason to 
doubt that the Ordinary hath suf- 
ficient authority to decree a removal 
without any danger ofan action at 
Law. 
I am, Sir, 
Your obedient servant, 

F.G.C 

July 19, 1823. 
a 


RELIGIOUS ESTABLISHMENT 
IN BARBADOES. 
Sir, 
Av a time when correct informa- 
tion on the state of the West India 
Colonies is highly desirable, and 
especially a knowledge of the reli- 
REMEMBRANCER, NO, 56. 


Religious Establishment in Barbadoes, 
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gious advantages, possessed by the 
Colonists, I venture to offer, for in- 
sertion in your Journal, an account 
of the places of worship, schools, 
&c. in connection with the Esta- 
blished Church, in the Island of 
Barbadoes. This little Island, the 
most eastward in the Caribbean 
Archipelago, is about twenty-one 
miles in length, and thirteen in the 
widest part; the average being 
about nine, It contains yery nearly 
the same number of acres as the Isle 
of Wight. The colony is divided into 
eleven parishes, namely, St. Mich- 
ael’s, St. George’s, St. John’s, St. 
Philip’s, Christ Church, St. Joseph's, 
St. Andrew’s, St. Thomas’, St. Pe- 
ter’s, and St. Lucy’s. 

In each of these there is a parish 
church and parsonage house, kept 
in repair at the expense of the in- 
habitants. St. Michael's alone 
affords no settled place of residence 
for the minister, but a sum of money 
is allowed the Rector for furnishing 
himself with a dwelling. The sti- 

nd of the Rectors, by law esta- 
blished, is 300/, currency, one half 
payable from the hands of the trea- 
surer of the Island, the remaining 
half from the churchwarden, The 
fees may, perhaps, be considered on 
an average, as amounting to 604, 
curreitcy per annum, ‘They are 
obtained at considerable incon- 
venience; marriages and baptisms 
being rarely celebrated at the parish 
church, and the incumbent conse- 
quently being obliged to take fre- 
quent and tedious rides on horse- 
back. In augmentation of the sti- 
pend, the vestry in most of the 
parishes, present the Rector with a 
collection fluctuating between 501. 
and 1502. per annum, 

Some of the Churches, especially 
those of St. Michael and St. Lucy, 
are large, and all of them commo- 
dious. Though very far from being 
adequate to their need, there are 
seats and galleries appropriated to 
the use of coloured persons. The 


service is performed generally at 
eleven o'clock, by the Rector or 
3P 
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Curate, in a manner highly honour- 
able to a body of Clergy entirely 
destitute of that beneficial super- 
intendance, that salutary counsel, 
that important influence, arising 
from Episcopal jurisdiction. 

In two of the Churches, afternoon 
service is performed, and suecessful 
attempts have at different times been 
made, to diffuse instruction specifi. 
cally prepared for the slaves, in 
others. But it is obvious that, how- 
ever estimable the motive, which 
prompts the Rector to “seek and to 
save that which was lost” among 
the slaves, the demands on his Pas- 
teral care, from a population of 
nearly twenty thousand whites, and 
five thousand free persons of colour, 
must be numberless and imperative. 

In the parish of St. John stands 
Codrington College,a Public School, 
under the direction of the Society 
for the Propagation of the Gospel 
in Foreign Parts; the foundation at 
present consists of a principal and 
twelve scholars. The building is 
handsome. It contains a chapel, 
hall, and spacious apartments. The 
pupils, on receiving letters of ap- 
probation, when quitting the Esta- 
blishment, are allowed 100/. ster- 
ling per annum for three years, in 
order to the completion of their 
studies, at one of the English Uni- 
versities, or Edinburgh. Four young 
men are now in Great Britain, en- 
joying the benefit of this exhibition. 

The slaves, by whose labour the 
College is maintained, attend a 
Chapel built expressly for their use, 
and live under the regulations de. 
tailed in your last interesting Nom- 
ber. 

In several of the parishes, there 
are Free Schools, endowed for poor 
white children. In all are Parochial 
Schools for their instruction in read- 
ing, writing, and arithmetic. The 
children are examined on the 25th 
day of March by the vestry, and 
continued or removed, according to 
their proficiency. 

The adoption of Sunday Scheols, 
in addition to these is begun, and 


fAus. 


the happiest effects, if they are ex- 
tended throughout the island, may 
be contemplated, from the scattered 
condition of the poor, the fatigue of 
walking to any great distance, and 
other local disadvantages, the suc- 
cess of these schools, has been by 
no means commensurate with that, 
which might be derived from one 
large school in each parish, branch. 
ing out from the central in Bridge- 
Town. A plan, which I pray, that 
more prosperous means may yet en- 
able our distressed country, to em- 
brace, at no distant period of time. 

The Central School, in Bridge 
Town, established A.D. 1819. is 
indeed an or.ament to the colony. 
It is a building of two stories, a 
hundred feet in length, and thirty 
in width, containing a spacious 
school-room, dormitories, and apart- 
ments for the master and matron, 
There are at present thirty-two 
boys, taught, clothed, and fed, the 
remainder girls and boys, are day- 
scholars, ninety-one in number, It 
is conducted on the National system, 
and at the last examination in March, 
in the presence of the Governor, 
and a numerous and respectable 
company, reflected honour on the 
energy, and faithfulness of Mr. 
Packer, the master. 

The establishment of a District 
Committee of the Society for Pro- 
moting Christian Knowledge, con- 
nected with this Institution, has 
already been useful, and promises 
much benefit to the Inhabitants in 
general, 

There is also a large, and well- 
conducted day-school, on the Lan- 
castrian plan, for free, coloured, and 
slave children, in Bridge Town. The 
number is about 150. The master is 
paid by the Church Missionary So. 
ciety, and the whole, in a great 
measure, under the support and pa- 
tronage of the Clergy, and other 
gentlemen in the colony. 

I could name many other more 
private, but not less exemplary ef- 
forts of individuals, directed not only 
to the benefit of the white, put 





coloured inhabitants. I could refer 
to lectures on plantations for the 
slaves, and schools for their chil- 
dren. But I have said enough to 
show, that the spiritual leaven is at 
work, The Government, surely, 
will no longer suffer the Ecclesias- 
tical Establishment of the West In- 
dies, to remain the ouly imperfect 
part of the Church of England.— 
Let there be sent forth, one of her 
chosen champions, who, like Mid- 


mate, shall infuse a spirit through- 
out the religious department of the 
colonies; who, by the ordination 
of faithful pastors, by leading the 
young through the discipline of 
Confirmation, by visiting and coun- 
selling his Clergy, by animating 
what is right, correcting what is 
wrong, strengthening what is weak, 
shall give that weight to religion, 
which, under no other cireumstances 


it can ever enjoy. 


Your's &c. 
BARBADENSIS. 


dieton and Heber, bidding defiance 
to the inclemency of a tropical cli- 
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SACRED POETRY. 


AN HYMN OF HEAVENLY LOVE 


O Thou most blessed Spirit, pure lampe of light, 
Eternal spring of grace and wisdome true, 
Vouchsafe to shed into my barren spright 
Some little drop of thy celestial dew ; 
That may my rimes with sweet infuse imbrew, 
And give me words equall unto my thought, 
To tell the marveiles by thy mercy wrought, 


Rowze, lift thyself, O earth, out of thy soyle, 
In whieh thou wallow’st like to filthy swine, 
And doost thy mind in durty pleasures moyle, 
Unmindful of that dearest Lord of thine ; 
Lift up to Him thy heavy clouded eyne, 
That thou His soveraigne bounty maist behold, 
And read through love His mercies manifold. 


Begin from first where He encradled was 
In simple cratch, wrapt in a wad of hay, 
Between the toyefull oxe and humble asse, 
And in what rags, and in how base array 
The glory of our heavenly riches lay, 
When Him the silly shepheards came te see, 
Whom greatest princes sought on lowest kuee. 


a us = . ee 
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From thence read on the story of His life 
Mis humble carriage, His unfaulty waies, 

His cancred foes, His fights, His toyle, His strife, 
His pains, His poverty, His sharp assays, 
Through which he past His miserable dayes, 

Offending none, and doing good to all, 
Yet being malie’d both of great and small. 


And look at last, how of most wretched wights 
He taken was, betray’d and false accused, 
How with most scornful taunts, and fell despights 
He was revil’d, disgrae’d, and foul abused, 
How scourg’d, how crown’d, how buffeted, how brused ; 
And, lastly, how ’twixt robbers crucifide, 
With bitter wounds through hauds, through feet, through side. 
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Then let thy fliaty heart, that feels no pain, 
ierced be with pitiful remorse, 
And let thy bosom bleed in ev'ry vein 
At sight of His most sacred heav'nly corse 
So torn and mangled with malicious force; ° 
And let thy soul, whose sins His sorrows wrought, 
Melt into tears, and grone in grieved thought. 


With sense whereof, whilst so thy softened spirit 
Is inly touch’d, and humbled with meek zeal 
Through meditation of His endless merit, 
Lift up thy mind to the Author of thy weal, 
And to His soveraign merey do appeal ; 
Learn Him to love that loved thee so dear, 
And in thy breast His blessed image bear. 
SPENSER. 


ee el 


Father, Redeemer, Comforter Divine! 

This hamble off'ring to Thy equal shrine 
Here Thy uaworthy servant grateful pays 

Of undivided thanks, united praise, 

For all those mercies, which at birth began, 
And ceaseless flowed thro’ life’s long lengthen’d span ; 
Propt my frail frame thro’ all the varied scene 
With health enongh for many a day serene : 
Enough of science clearly to discern 

How few important truths the wisest learn ; 
Enough of arts ingenious to employ 

The vacant hours, when graver studies cloy ; 
Enough of wealth to serve each honest end, 
The poor to succour, or assist a friend ; 
Enough of faith in Scripture to descry, 

That the sure hope of immortality, 

Which only can the fear of death remove, 
Flows from the fountain of Redeeming Love. 


Mason. 


REVIEW OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


pointment of Bishop Heber to the 


A Sermon preached in Lambeth 
See of Calcutta, has been subse- 


Chapel, on Sunday June 1, 1823, 


at the Consecration of the Right 
Rev. Reginald Heber, D.D. Lord 
Bishop of Calcutta. By Arthur 
Bland Wrightson, M.A. Rector 
of Edlington, and perpetual Cu- 
rate of Campsall, in the County 
of York, and Chaplain to the 
ight Hon. Viscount Beresford. 
Published at the Command of his 
Grace the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury. 4to. pp. 24. Rivingtons. 
1823. 
Tue deep interest already excit- 
ed in the public mind by the ap- 


quently increased by the publication 
and extensive circulation of a Vale- 
dictory Address, delivered to the Bi- 
shop previously to his departure on 
behalf of the Society for Promoting 
Christian Knowledge, and accom- 
panied by an able and affecting Re- 
ply from his Lordship. And now, as 
if to keep this interest still alive, and 
direct the public eye still more in- 
tently towards the East, we have the 
sermon preached at his Consecration 
placed in our hands, wherein we 
are reminded of the Apostolical ori- 
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gin of Episcopacy, its dignity, and 
utility—of the peculiar advantages 
which have already accrued, from 
its establishment in India, to our 
numerous countrymen, so long de- 
prived of the outward consolations 
of religion, and to the still more nu- 
merous natives, who are altogether 
destitute of the knowledge of it— 
of the obligation under which Eng- 
land stands to do the work of an 
Evangelist in this her distant em- 
pire—and of that piety, and zeal, 
and learning, and discretion, which 
elevated the character, and marked 
the conduct, and gave wisdom, sta- 
bility, and success, to the views and 
undertakings of Bishop Middleton, 


‘whilst living, and will band down 


his name for ever to posterity, as 
the theme of admiration to the 
learned, of reverence to the good, 
and gratitude and love to those 
thousands and tens of thousands, 
that through his labours and fore- 
thought under God, shall in future 
ages receive the glad tidings of sal- 
vation, 

We would not be thought to im- 
ply, that the public stand in need 
of all these successive incitements to 
the discharge of what is so plainly 
their duty: we would willingly hope 
that they-are at length fully awa- 
kened to the obligation and import. 
ance of communicating to the na- 
tions that are yet in darkness, the 
light of thatGospel,which is the guide 
of their own lives, and the ground of 
their present and everlasting hopes. 
But still, while we gladly hail this 
happy change in the counsels of our 
rulers, which has already led to re- 
sults so beneficial, and will, we trust, 
lead to the still farther extension of 
our Ecclesiastical Establishment in 
the East, and to the foundation of 
a similar Establishment in the West, 
we cannot forget how many years 
were suffered to pess away, before 
this country, the bulwark of the 
Protestant faith, could be raised to 
a sense of her duty in this respect, 
and disregarding the cold and sor- 
did calculations of a worldly policy, 





could be brought to acknowledge 
the obligation of doing somewhat 
towards bettering the spiritual con- 
dition of a people, by whose bodily 
labours she was herself and stillis, so 
much indebted. We had a debt to 
pay: it has been long delayed ; and 
much mischief has risen froin the de- 
lay. Already inmany parts of the vast 
regions of the East the ground has 
been pre-occupied by various sects, 
united, as we would charitably hope, 
in one and the same good desire of 
extending the Redcemer’s kingdom, 
but retarding, if not altogether ob- 
structing its progress, by those un- 
happy differences in doctrine and 
discipline, and those unauthorized 
and independent, and but too often 
injudicious and clashing exertions, 
which cannot fail of otfeuding the 
sensible, confounding the weak, and 
affording an handle to the shrewd 
and interested idolater. 

This is no fancied ground of ap- 
prehension. Let us picture to our- 
selves a Hindoo, placed within the 
reach of active members of these 
discordant sects; accosted succes- 
sively by missionaries of every party, 
and having penetration enough to 
perceive that they are neither acting 
under a common head, though sent 
ostensibly from the same nation, 
nor agreed in any common doctrine : 
—what is he to think? or whow is 
he to believe ? Wiil he not be tempt- 
ed to visit on the religion itself the 
uncertainty and discrepancy which 
exist only among its multiform 
teachers? will he not be led to reject 
our religion altogether? In this coun- 
try men may differ and wrangle as 
much as they please; and no person of 
sense will think worse of our religion 
for it, whatever he may do of the 
intemperate wranglers themselves ; 
but the case is very different when 
a new religion is introduced into a 
foreign country, and its inhabitants 
are called to the belief and practice 
of it. In such a case every thing 
must depend on unity — unity in 
doctrine, unity in discipline, unity 
in design. The apostolical admo- 
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nition was never more necessary, 
than at the present moment, and in 
the present instance; Jf beseech 
you, Brethren, by the name of 
our Lord Jesus Christ, that ye all 
speak the same thing, and that 
there be no divisions among you, but 
that ye be perfectly joined together 
in the same mind and in the same 
judgment, 

Well indeed would it be for the 
cause of the Gospel, if all the dif- 
ferent societies, whose missionaries 
are engaged in so many parts of 
Hindoostan, would consent to waive 
their minor differences, and range 
themselves under one earthly ban- 
ner, receiving from one common 
head their several directions, and 
looking to him under God to give 
life and energy to their operations. 
If this be too much to ask, at least 
let us devoutly hope, that they 
will yet be induced to keep every 
man within the ground that they 
may have pre-occupied ; that they 
would not settle down where regular 
congregations are already formed ; 
that they would emulate in some 
degree the houourable feeling of the 
apostle, and disdain to “ build on 
another man’s foundation,” that 
they would turn in the true and 
dauntless and self-devoted spirit of 
the missionary, to those countless 
numbers of heathen yet scattered 
through the land, to whom the name 
of Jesus is still unknown. 

That much has already been done 
is indeed a ground rich in conso. 
lation; but that this has been ef- 
fected at much cost of mind and 
body, and that the difficulty of con- 
version has been, and must in its 
very nature have been considerably 
increased by these unhappy differ- 
euces and dissensions among Chris- 
tians themselves, none who have the 
means of informing themselves of 
the state of the East can be igno- 
rant. We would gladly however 
anticipate a more cheering pros- 
pect: 

“* Magnus ab integro sweclorum nascitur 

ordo,” 


The poe doctrine, and the pri- 
mitive form of our own Church have 
been transplanted to the East, 
Places of public worship have been 
built; schools have been established 
both for the natives and the children 
of our European brethren; Dioce- 
san and District Committees, acting 
in perfect unison with the Society for 
Promoting Christian Knowledge 
have been formed at the several 
Presidencies, composed of active 
and well-informed men, actuated by 
the purest spirit of religion, and 
possessing means of circulating the 
word of God, the Liturgy of our 
own Church, and tracts on every 
point of doctrine, precept, and dis- 
cipline, in English, and in many in- 
stances in the Oriental tongues; a 
college for the education of youth, 
destined to act hereafter in the ar- 
duous office of Missionaries, has 
been built at the very seat of the 
Indian Empire: the printing press 
atVepery has been restored, and has 
now for some time been in most ac- 
tive operation ; episcopacy has been 
publicly acknowledged by the go- 
vernment, and has received its out- 
ward tribute of deference and re- 
spect; in a word, a visible Church, 
pure and apostolical in its rites ag’ 
in its doctrines, has been presented 
to the eyes of the natives in all that 
decent pomp and substantial form, 
which approve themselves to the 
heart and reason of man. We no 
longer appear before the Hindoos 
merely as a nation of merchants, 
active, intelligent, aud powerful, 
but without any outward tokens of 
religion ; Christianity now at length 
appears as she should do: in the 
council chamber of the Ruler, at 
once patronized and respected ; in the 
stately edifice ; in all that may rea- 
sonably be employed to address the 
heart through the senses. ‘The con- 
verted Hindoo, though he lose his 
caste, yet becomes instantly a mem- 
ber of the congregation of his con- 
querors ; he assembles with them in 
the same house; prays with them 
in the same prayers; listens with 
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them to the same inspired Scrip- 
tures; yea, eats with them at the 
same holy table, as the redeemed of 
a common Saviour, no less than the 
children of acommon Father. Truth, 
thus assisted, must, under the di- 
vine blessing, eventually prevail over 
the grossness of idolatry ; and for the 
advances which have already been 
made, and the solid foundation 
which has been laid for future suc- 
cess, we are primarily indebted under 
God, in a measure, which posterity 
alone can duly appreciate, to the 
energetic prudence of a Middleton. 
In the view which we have thus 
taken of the spiritual state of the 
East, and the cheering prospect, 
which we confidently believe to be 
every day opening more and more 
upon us, we are happy in finding a 
supporter in Mr. Wrightson, to whose 
Sermon we now beg leave torecall our 
readers. After tracing the episco- 
pal order in one uninterrupted suc. 
cession, from the times of the Apos- 
tles “‘ down to the unfortunate period 
when the city of Geneva first pre- 
sented the spectacle of a Christian 
Church without a Bishop,” he thus 
adverts to the probable effects of 
its re-establishment in all its just 
splendour and efficacy in the East, 


‘“« Every heart interested for the glory 
of God, will rejoice in the renewal of 
Episcopal Government in India, for the 
guidance and consolation of our country- 
men, and for the maintenance of the edi- 
tice of Christianity unimpaired, Every 
successive year has made it a more indis- 
pensible duty to furnish spiritual instruc- 
tion to British Christians in the centre of 
an Heathen land; no less, be it remem- 
bered, than thirty thousand of our coun- 
trymeu are living in that distant part of 
the empire. Their children, by tens of 
thousands, are multiplying in every part of 
a wide and fertile continent, and both 
parents and children have been shut out 
till lately in no small degree, from the 
means of public worship, deprived of the 
services, and above all of the Sacraments 
of their Church, And what is the situation 
of the majority of British inhabitants in 
the East? Are they not almost exclusively 
empleyed in callings, which, to a great de- 
gree, engross the affections, and withdraw 


the mind from spiritual. contemplation ? 
Engaged in pursuits of commerce, and in- 
tent upon amassing wealth, or occupied 
with the duties of military life, they stand 
eminently in need of the informing and 
correcting lessons of Scripture. For at 
the same time that we indulge a laudable 
anxiety for the conversion of the Heathen, 
we ought to be deeply sensible of the pa- 
ramount obligatioy to fan the holy flame, 
where it has once been lighted, and to 
maintain the saving truth in every heart, 
that has once acknowledged its sanctions. 
When the ministry of the great Author 
of our faith was approaching to its conclu- 
sion, he delivered up his trust, with this 
declaration, ‘ Of those that thou gavest 
me, I have lost none. While I was in the 
world, I kept them in Thy name, those 
that thou gavest me I have kept*.’ As- 
suredly, then, this obligation extends 
throughout every age to the stewards of 
the Christian household, and binds them to 
keep alive the spirit, as well as the name 
of Christ among his Disciples, by adhering 
to the primitive institutions,which, through 
the blessing of God, are most likely to 
effect it. 

* Ts it then intended to take sucha view 
of the subject, as,would throw a shade over 
the cheering prospect of diffusing among 
the natives of Hindostan, the glad tidings 
of Christianity? Is it to be understood 
that, in possession of the noblest gifts 
of Heaven, we ought to withhold from 
others the blessings which we ourselves 
enjoy? No! the intention is rather to ad- 
vocate an Ecclesiastical Establishment in 
British India, as a duty by itself ; and fur- 
ther, as being essentially conducive to for- 
ward the sacred work of heathen conver- 
sion: for in the first place, can it be ex- 
pected, that the native should incline to a 
religion, to which he does not see the most 
regular observance extended? Will the 
Hindoo be led to worship a Deity, in 
whose service no appointed Ministry is 
engaged? Ina state of society, in which 
more especially the mind judges of inward 
reverence by outward respect, can the 
people be supposed to think favourably 
of a Creed, which offers no testimony to 
their senses? Again, upon a people so si- 
tuated, are we to forget the mighty influ- 
ence, which the actual example of those 
who call themselves Ciristians will pro- 
duce? In all cases, the grand pre-requisite 
for the persuasion of others is, eminent 
purity of life in those who have the task 
of instruction. But in India, it will not 





* “© Joh xvii. 12.” 
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only be in those who dispense the doc- 
trine, that this quality should be found. 
In the relative state of Christianity and 
Paganism throughout that country, every 
professing Christian will be looked to as a 
testimony of the new Faith, Every no- 
minal Disciple will be as it were the 
Priest of his religion; and accordingly as 
his light shines before the Heathen around 
lim, accordingly as they ‘see his good 
works,’ will they be brought to ‘ glorify 
their Father which is in Heaven *.’” P, 8, 


The importance of the moral im- 
provement among the European re- 
sidents herein enforced, is indeed 
incalculable, for Christianity is avow- 
edly a religion of practice. The 
appeal, which was so frequently aud 
so justly made to the lives of 
the early Christians, was more ef- 
fectual toward the propagation of 
the faith, and the increase of the 
multitudes of converts, than all the 
apologies, powerful as they were, of 
its great and [earned confessors. 
** Behold how these Christians live,’’ 
of itself spoke volumes! We most 
gladly join with Mr. Wrightson 
therefore in his pious wish, that 


“ In order to the snecess of this chari- 
table work, every Christian would consider 
the necessity of holiness of life in all its 
professors! that all who visit the Bri- 
tish possessions in the East, would duly 
remember that deviation on their part from 
the precepts of the Gospel will immeasur- 
ably delay its propagation! May they 
avoid not only all actual sin, but all ap- 
pearance likewise of evil, even those un- 
happy divisions in the means of doing good, 
of which the obvious effect is to re- 
tard the works of Grace, and throw dis- 
credit on a Faith apparently inconsistent 
and divided!” P. 11. 


The next important point on which 
Mr. Wrightson briefly animadverts, 
is that popular objectionwhich strikes 
at the root of all attempts to evange- 
lize the world, and is in plain op- 
position to the command of our Sa- 
viour—that ‘ the present Creed. of 
the Indian is sufficient to secure 
his virtue, and where this is retained, 
all the varieties of religious worship 





* “ Matt. v. 16.” 


are alike acceptable to the Deity.” 
Much error has existed and been 
industriously propagated on this 
point; and the Hindoo charac. 
ter has been painted, as if it con- 
tained the very essence of virtue, 
and the Shaster the substance of all 
revealed religion. A very different 
account is given by those, who have 
experienced the one, or have coolly 
examined the other; but the main- 
tenance of the former notion an- 
swered the object for which it was 
made current; and even the venera. 
ble name of Sir W. Jones was called 
in to aid in the public delusion. Mr. 
Wrightson, however, takes a juster 
view of the question; and we only 
regret that he has been so brief, 
where a further enlargement might 
have been peculiarly beueficial. 


“ That the Disciple of Brahma is living 
under grieviously mistaken notions of the 
nature of God, aud of what He reqnires 
from his creatures, and that these fatally 
influence his practice, are facts which 
need no illustration. 

“ Tt is equally. certain,” he continues, 
* that whatsoever it appears to be God’sin- 
tention to accomplish, it is our duty to 
further. Whenever, in the revolution 
of States and Empires, in the disposal 
of which we understand the Almighty to 
have a view to the higher purposes of His 
Will; whenever in these national changes 
any opening is made, or any obstruction 
removed, it becomes onr duty to sow the 
seed of the Gospel, trusting that He in His 
own good time, will give it increase.” P, 12, 


For the advancement of this glo- 
rious object he justly concludes, 
that since those miraculous powers 
have ceased, which were requisite 
in the infancy of the Church, “ ad- 
scititious aids are become necessary ; 
national as well as individual labours 
must now be conducted on a con- 
sistent plan *, and under a regular 
form of polity.” 





* For the plan pursued by the first and 
inspired preachers of the Gospel, we beg 
to refer our readers to an extract from one 
of the late Bishop of Calentta’s Charges, 
given in our Number for March, 1823, 
p- 160—162, It will be seen, that in 
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‘« Jt must be borne in mind, that the ex. 
traordinary causes no longer operate, 
which in the first promulgation of the 
Gospel, produced such wonderful effects. 
We can offer to the astonished sight of the 
Hindvo no miraculous power. That evi- 
dence is no more, by which Jesus and the 
Apostles wrought persuasion in their hear- 
ers. ‘Those voices are now silent, which 
by instantaneously invigorating the palsied 
limb, and raising the dead to life, wrung 
even from hostile minds, the faithful con- 
fession, that no man could do such mira- 
cles except God were with him. 

‘* But where the agency of miracles has 
been withdrawn, the support of secondary 
causeshas been accorded, The mighty of the 
earth are become the ‘ nursing Fathers *’ 
of Christianity ; and it is hard to believe 
that our own nation, to which such op- 
portunities have been granted, is not bound 
‘to empley, to the best of her power and 
wisdom, those gigantic means, to the 
Glory of Him from whom she has received 
them. This, obligation indeed, so plainly 
deducible both from reason and from 
Scripture, has been recognized by our Le- 
gislature itself, in its professed anxiety to 
enlighten and inform the subjects of our 





the view of the Apostles the propagation 
of religion was only an expansion of 
the Catholic Church; and that the new 
converts generally found sufficient bre- 
thren at hand to countenance them in 
their profession of the new faith, and to 
support and encourage them in the hour 
of trial. In the present.state of Hindoos- 
tan, such countenance and support must 
be peculiarly desirable : and this can only 
be effectually and permanently secured by 
the several Missionaries settling down in 
certain fixed spots; there commencing 
their ministry on some general and ac- 
knowledged principles; forming their 
converts into regular bodies under regular 
ecclesiastical officers; and gradually exe 
tending themselves among the neighbour- 
ing heathens, so that the Hindoo, immedi- 
ately on his conversion, may thus find 
himself no longer a mere outcast among 
his fellow-creatures, shunned by all, and 
protected by none, but received into an 
asylum honourable enongh io counte- 
nance, and sufficiently powerful to uphold 
Lim in his new course. We are too apt 
to forget that in Hindoostan persecution 
still awaits the new convert from his hea- 
then brethren, whom he has forsaken, as 
it did the early Christians ; and that from 
this persecution they require protection. 
*  Jsaiah xlix @5.” 
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Eastern Empire. How, then, is this so- 
lemn pledge to be redeemed? It is not 
alone by the diffusion of science and the 
arts of life, that the abominations of tie 
native faith will be abolished. In the re- 
fined Societies of ancient Italy and Greece, 
the grossest superstition dwelt, in the 
midst of learning. The utmost attain- 
ments of Pagan Philosophy in the very 
principle of Religion, the formation of the 
World, are known to have been a mass of 
error, ‘Their boasted wisdom was defi- 
cient and unprofitable in the one thing 
needful te man, ‘The scheme of Redemp- 
tion was foolishness to the arrogance of 
the Grecian Sage ; and in a period of the 
utmost advancement of literatare and sci- 
ence, it was pronounced by indisputable 
authority, that the *‘ World by wisdom 
knew not God *.’ 

‘* Henceforward, therefore, with disere- 
tion and with zeal, may England ‘ do the 
work of an Evangelist +’ to this her. dis- 
tant Empire. May she ‘ make full proof 
of her ininistry ¢, in maintaining Christia- 
nity among those who profess it, and in 
disseminating its saving truth among sixty 
millions of Heathens! In pursuit of this 
latter object, persuasion is her only wea- 
pon. Itis not by the sword, it isnot by 
menaces, is it not by compulsion indi- 
rect or immediate, that this end is sought 
to be gained. ‘ Preach the Word §,’ was 
the only direction upon the subject ever 
issued from on high, ‘ Preach the Gos- 
pel to every Creature ; sound it, that is 
to say, in the ears of men; proclaim it 
as an herald throughout the World; .it 
earries along with it its credentials, which 
will sooner or later gain it universal recep- 
tion. The tidings of the Gospel were 
originally promulgated in pure and per- 
fect love; joy and gladness were its only 
concomitants. It interfered with no civil 
or political establishments, It ‘ gave unto 
Cesar the things that were Ceesar’s, and 
unto God the things that were God’s |j.’ 
This is the only course which Christianity 
can acknowledge, and thus may it ever 
work its way till the Cross of Christ be 
erected upon the ruins of Heathenism !” 
P, 13. 


That this is no hopeless pros- 
pect, Mr. Wrightson proceeds to 
Justify by the experience of the past. 
Speaking of the Hindoos he says, 


#4 Cor. i, 21.” + 2 Tim iv. 5.” 
+ 2 Tim. iv. 5.” §¢“ 2 Tim. iv. 2.” 
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* Some of their mest rooted customs 
have been relinquished, some of their most 
inveterate superstitions have been done 
away. No longer, at the variation of 
each moon, is the Ganges defiled with 
the murther of innocents in honour of 
its presiding Deity. No longer, in 
other provinces, is the female infant de- 
stroyed, to satisfy a totally unmeaning 
eustom, having no pretext for its observ- 
ance, but ene which enhances its horror, 
viz. that for nearly five thousand years it 
had been the practice of their tribes. Here 
then are some splendid monuments of 
Christian Civilization! Here we behold 
the triumph of Religious Truth over the 
barbarous rites of Superstition. Here 
are arguments that the barrier of Hea- 
thenism is not invincible, that the ways of 
this people are not to be deemed unalter- 
able, because they have maintained a 
wonderful uniformity for an indefinite pe- 
riod of time. These are rational grounds 
of expectation, that the immolation of the 
widow shail cease—that the idols shall 
be utterly abolished—that the bloody ex- 
piations of the disciples of Brahma shall 
give way to a purer sacrifice, and that 
they shall take upon them the lighter 
yoke and easier burthen of Christianity! 

“« Much has been said of the Caste as 
the great interposing obstacle to the con- 
version of the Hindoo. ‘That fourfold 
chain has been represented as holding him 
in perpetual bondage, and the misery of 
losing his Caste, to which the Christian 
Convert is said to be doomed, has been 
depicted as beyond the endurance of hu- 
manity. Such, however, was not the case 
in the earlier periods of Christian History ; 
the Caste offered no such impediment to 
the attempts of the Syrian Christian. His- 
tory informs us, that the Proselytes of the 
fifth century, were principally from the 
highest orders, and that so far from degra- 
dation being the consequence of their 
conversion, they retained their patrimonial 
estates ;—had equal security with the Brah- 
mins themselves, and lived in the confi- 
dence of the native princes and in the en- 
joyment of all the privileges of Society.” 
P, 17. 


Of the peculiar difficulties which 
attend the discharge of the Episco- 

1 office in India, and the only ex- 
pedient by which they can be less- 
ened and removed, he takes a just 
and practical view ; 


« In the cause of extending the Gospel 
—a cause, in which unity of doctrine and 


combination of effort will be above ali 
things essential, he may have to behold 
division of sentiment and contrariety of 
action, Instead of seeing the Gospel 
preached to the Heathen in simplicity of 
doctrine, he may behold it offered to 
them clogged with all the various inter- 
pretations which the love of disputation 
has induced. In this state of things, it will 
be his arduous task to promote identity of 
doctrine and harmony of instruction as far 
as possible among the various preachers of 
the Gospel. Mach must be done for 
mutual conciliation, much for common in- 
terest. It will be his unceasing duty to 
animate the desponding labourer, to instil 
into his mind that active courage and that 
persevering fortitude, which alone can up- 
hold his spirit, when instead of meeting 
with the countenance, he may be called to 
endure the contumely of the world around 
him.—The Indian Prelate may have to 
witness how consistent it is with man’s 
frailty to live in spivitual health, when 
every thing conduces to its preservation, in 
a land, like our own, where every remem- 
brance of human duty is assisted, and to 
contraet languor and disease in an atmos- 
phere of moral contagion. 

** Tf, too the Christian character will be 
more difficult to be maintained in the 
centre of Idolatrous worship, the mi- 
nisterial function will be of more diffi- 
cult exercise, and the superintendent of 
the work will have proportionate anxie- 
ty :—Within and without the pale he 
must be prepared to meet discourage- 
ments, under which one only conscious- 
ness can be his refuge—the consciousness 
of acting in conformity with the injunctions 
of his Heavenly Master, of labouring for 
the fulfilment of the prophetic annunci- 
ation, that ‘God’s way may be known up- 
on Earth, and His saving health among all 
nations *,’ Without the most enduri 
belief of the future prevalence of the Gos- 
pel, it might be vain to enter upon this 
work, it would be impossible to pursue it 
with ardour. Such a measure of Faith 
will be required as can remove the moun- 
tains of Idolatry and Superstition, and 
view beyond their trackless range the 
Paradise of Evangelical Culture :—Such 
a full assurance of Hope as cau anticipate 
with ever-increasing joy the period, when 
‘her Wilderness shall be like Eden, and 
her Desert like the Garden of the Lord t,’ 
when ‘the Earth shall be full of the 
knowledge of the Lord, as the waters 
cover the seaj.’ The Almighty, who 
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knoweth our frame, has mercifully pro- 
vided that the labours and anxieties of the 
Christian Minister shall have their appro- 
priate reward, their more than adequate 
compensation, He has promised unto dll, 
who faithfully execute its duties under the 
pressure of great and trying privation, an 
extraordinary recompence in the Kingdom 
of Heaven. While others visit the East 
for purposes of temporal gain, it is the 
glory of the Minister of the Gospel, to go 
thither free from all sordid calculations. 
Instead of seeking in those regions the 
perishable treasures of Earth, he goes to 
impart that Knowledge of which ‘ the mer- 
chandize is better than the merchandize 
of silver, and the gain thereof than fine 
gold*’” P. 19. 


From this animated picture of the 
duties, the difficulties, the encou- 
’ ragethents, and the reward of the 
faithful minister of that universal 
Gospel, which Christ hath sealed 
with his blood, Mr. Wrightson breaks 
forth into this just and eloquent eulo- 
gium on the venerated name of 
Bishop Middleton ; 


“ Such were the views and such the la- 
bours of Bishop Middleton. His be the 
reward of those who have left their al] in this 
world at the call of Heaven! His be the 
blessed salutation ‘ Well done thou good 
and faithful servant, enter thou into the 
joy of thy Lordt.’ Much indeed could 
we have wished that, full of years and of 
honour, he had been permitted to return 
to his native land: that here he might 
have gone down to the grave, comforted 
with the remembrance of having added 
many sheep to the fold, into which our 
Lord’s flock shall in the end be gathered, 
Yet even upon earth, his recompence was 
not wanting: He found it in the honest 
admiration which his singleness of heart— 
his entire devotion to the cause of Chris- 
tianity did not fail to procure. He found 
it in the gradual success of his preparatory 
labours—in the removal of difficulties and 
the decline of prejudices, which in the 
outset obstructed his way, and threatened 
to paralyse his exertions. His indeed was 
not the joy of harvest; nor was it granted 
to him to see the stalk rise and the ear 
swell, The seed which he sowed must of 
necessity germinate slowly and unseen— 
future labourers must water where he has 


so j aici ly pl toa” P. 2%. 
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We cannot more appropriately 
finish our remarks than with the 
concluding words of Mr. Wrightson. 
For the talents, the piety, the amia- 
ble character, the sublime devoted- 
ness of the whole man, with which 
Bishop Heber has given himself to 
the glorious work of evangelizing 
the East, we entertain the most pro- 
found and heartfelt respect. We 
hail with delight his appointment 
to the care of the Indian diocese, 
as that of a man admirably fitted, 
as well by his own qualities and 
attainments, as by that universal 
esteem with which he is regarded 
to raise on the foundation laid 
by his great predecessor the super- 
structure of a Chureh, that will go 
on, we trust, under the divine bless- 
ing increasing more and more, until 
“* the kingdoms of the East shall 
become the kingdoms of the Lord 
and of his Christ.” : 


“ May the prayers of the Christian 
world go up as a memorial before God, 
for the increasing prosperity of the Indian 
Church! May they cause a blessing to de 
scend upon the head of Him, who is now 
separate from his brethren, upon this 
Apostolical service —sauctifying unto him 
every sacrifice of kindred and of home, in 
furtherance of the everlasting Gospel.— 
May he approve himself a faithful steward 
of the Divine Mysteries, and be found ‘a 
vessel unto honour, meet for the Master’s 
use*,” In a vigilant superintendance of 
the Christian Family in the East may he 
ensure by the wisdom of his regulations, 
the fervency of his admonitions. and the 
eminent piety of his life, that all whe 
name the name of Christ may depart 
from iniquity;—And may he accele- 
rate the arrival of that period, when at 
the name of Jesus every knee shall bow, 
* and the kingdoms of the world shall be- 
come the kingdoms of our Lord and of his 
Christ +.’ In the dedication of every fa- 
culty of his soul to this greatest of causes, 
may he experience the never failing con- 
sojation, that his labour is not in vain in 
the Lord, and when the Chief Shepherd 
shall appear, may he receive the Crown of 
Glory that fadeth not away.” P. 23, 
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The Book of Psalms, in Verse ; with 
a short explanatory Preface to 
each Psalm, taken from the Works 
of different Writers on the 
Psalms, but chiefly from Bishop 
Horne’s Commentary. 8vo. pp. 
308. 5s. Rivingtons. 1822. 


ArreR the letters which have ap- 
peared in our Remembrancer on 
the comparative merit of the several 
metrical versions of the Psalms, 
and the strong protest, which we 
have entered against the public use 
of any, that are unauthorized, we 
shall not be suspected of having 
introduced the .present version to 
the notice of our readers with any 
view to its adoption in the service 
of the Church, even if it had been 
published with this intention, or 
composed in a metre adapted for 
Psalmody. But neither of these is 
the case; the metre employed in 
this version is throughout long and 
unvaried; and the object of the 
author, as we gather from the Pre- 
face, is solely to put into a more 
engaging form for the attraction of 
the general reader, and to accom- 
pany with short prefaces and occa- 
sional explanatory notes, chiefly 
from Bishop Horne’s Commentary, 
those inspired compositions of holy 
David, which have been “ consi- 
dered as particularly deserving of 
the attention of Christians in all 
ages of the Church.” 


“* The circumstance, however, which 
must prevent all these works from being 
generally read, is the want of such ex- 
planatory notes and illustrations as are 
absolutely necessary to render the Psalms 
intelligible. It is not possible, without 
some assistance of this kind, to understand 
poems, most of which were composed 
upon particolar occasions, and which 
were not all written by the same hand, 
or about the same time, of which some 
were petitions for pardon, or for deli- 
verance from imminent danger, and others 
thanksgivings for mercies received, some 
descriptive of past events, others predic- 
tions of the future ; some spoken through- 
out by the Psalmist in the same character, 

thers spoken or recited by different per- 
sons, or by the same person sustaining 
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different characters in the course of the 
same Psalm. It is surprising that Mer- 
rick, who intended his version for perusal 
in the closet, and not for the service of 
the church, and who appears to have 
written annotations upon the Psalms, 
should have published his notes separately, 
instead of annexing them to his version, 
and making the whole ove work, which 
in that case might have been more gene- 
rally useful, The present Versifier of the 
Psalms is no Hebrew scholar, he has 
taken the meaning of them from the ex- 
isting prose translations, as explained in 
works which are to be found in any pri- 
vate library ; he has derived short expla- 
natory prefaces, and the few notes sub- 
joined, from the same sources, (chiefly 
from the Commentary of Bishop Horne) 
and has given them, not unfrequently, in 
the words of their respective authors. He 
believes, that the language in which the 
Psalms are here expressed, is such as the 
common people may very well understand; 
and he is confident, that if any of those 
who have more leisure and better oppor- 
tunities for such studies, shall be induced, 
by the perusal of the prefaces and notes 
here given, tu look more deeply into the 
subject, and to search for fuller informa- 
tion, in the writings of the learned and 
pious men, who have made it their business 
to illustrate this part of the sacred Scrip- 
tures, they will find their labour amply 
rewarded, and will have no reason to la- 
ment that this little volume has fallen into 
their hands.” Preface, p. iv. 


The author bas chosen to with- 
hold his name: but we have reason 
to believe that the present version 
is the work of a Layman, no less 
respected for his public devotion to 
the cause of moral reformation, than 
beloved for the amiableness of his 
manners, and the possession of 
those virtues which are the orna- 
ment and comfort of private life. 
It must ever be a source of delight 
and encouragement to the good, 
when they behold men, whose voice 
and example are calculated to have 
weight in the counsels of the coun. 
try, thus unbending, when duty 
allows, from their severer labours, 
and finding their consolation and 
support under domestic trials in 
an employment so beneficial to 
themselves and others. 

We are unwilling however to de- 
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tain our readers by any further re- 
marks, but shall proceed to select 
the following Psalms, as presenting 
a favourable specimen of the style 
and manner adopted in this version, 
referring them for more full satis- 
faction to the work itself. 


PSALM LXII. 


“ David, in this Psalm, declares his re- 
liance on the Divine protection, denounces 
the vengeance of heaven against those who 
persecute the servant of the Lord, and 
warns all nations of the little dependence 
to be placed in the things of this world, 
exhorting them to put their trust iu God, 
to whom belong power and mercy.” 


“© 1 My soul upon the Lord, her God, re- 
‘lies, 
He guards my life, and every want 
supplies, 
2 His power in my salvation is display'd, 
He is my strength, I will not be dis- 
may’d. 
35 How long, ye wicked, will ye plots 
devise? 
How long imagine treachery and lies? 
Soon by the hand of justice shall ye 
fall, 
Weak as a witler’d hedge, or mould- 
’ring wall: 
4 Against God's chosen servant they 
combine, 
Fair words they speak, but evil deeds 
design : 
5 Still on the Lord, thy God, my soul 
rely ; 
On him depend; his aid is ever nigh. 
6) I shall not fall while God is on my 
side ; 
7( My rock of strength, my glory, hope 
and pride. 
8 On him ye nations call, his favour 
gain, 
In him confide, for other help is vain. 
9 Place not on earth your hope, nor 
put your trust 
In man, for he is lighter than the dust, 
The crowd are fickle as the changing 
wind, 
Nor firm support in princes shall ye 
find. 
10 Expect not force to prosper or en- 
dure ; 
Nor think the spoiler’s wealth shall 
peace secure, * 
11 The Lord himself from Sion’s mount 
of old, 
That power to him belongs, in thun- 
der told: 
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12 With him too mercy dwells, and shall 
abound 
On those who in his ways are faith- 
ful found,” 


PSALM LXITI. 


“This Psalm was written by David, 
when he passed through the wilderness of 
Judah, afier he had crossed the river Jor- 
dan, in his flight from Absalom, Driven 
from the comforts of his royal palace and 
city, into a wild and barren desert, the 
pious king loses the sense of his other 
hardships, in the sad thoughts of his ex- 
pulsion from the temple, wherein he was 
wont to worship God, He foretels the 
destruction of his persecutors, his own 
restoration to his Ringdom, and the final 
triumph of trath. 

** J> THovu art my God, to thee my lips 
shail pay 
2(¢ Their early homage with the rising 
day. 

A wanderer in this wild and barren 

land, 

Where never fountain cools the burn- 

ing sand; 

Thy house alone I languish to behold, 

Thy courts, so often trod, so lov'd of 

old. 
3 Thy gracious favour more than life I 
prize, 

Thy praises from my grateful tongue 

shall rise. 
4 My hands in prayer to thee will I ex- 
tead ; 
My knee with pious awe before thee 
bend. 
5 Pleas’d in thy worship thus to be em- 
ploy'd, 
As though my hunger choicest food 
enjoy’d. 
6 Dwell not my thoughts on thee, when 
rest I take? 
Turns not my heart to God, whene’er 
I wake? 
7 Thy love in strains of triumph will I 
sing, 
Preserv’d from harm beneath thy 
shelt’ring wing. 
8 To thee my soul doth cleave, by thee 
I stand, 
Upheld and led by thine almighty 
hand, 
9 But soon shall they be number’d with 
the dead, 
Who thirst the blood of innocence to 
shed. 
10 The foe, that seeks my life, the sword 
shall slay, 
Upon his mangled limbs shall foxes 


prey. 
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11 In thee, Jehovah, shall the king re- 

joice ; 

Who swears by thee, with joy shall 
raise his voice ; 

While lying lips shall meet the sinner's 
doom, 

And falsehood cease to slander in the 
tomb.” 


PSALM LXXXIV, 


** The Psalmist, in the character of an 
Israelite deprived of all access to Jerusa- 
jean and the sanctuary, laments ia this Psalm 
his banishment from the assemblies of the 
faithful, describes the delight of those who 
are blessed with opportunities of frequent- 
ing the Lord’s house; and beseeches God 
to make him a partaker of their happiness.” 
** 1 How pleasant, Lord, thy tents! what 

tongue can tell 
The beauties of the place, where thou 
dost dwell? 

2 My soul doth pine thy temple to be- 

hoid, 
With those, who worship thee, to be 
enroll’d. 

3 The sparrow near thine altar builds 

her nest, 
And there in peace the dove and 
swallow rest. 

4 Blest he of men, whe there shal! pass 

his days, ‘ 
Thy works shall he admire, thy glory 


praise. 
5 And blest are they who in thy ways 
abide, 
Nor from thy paths will turn their 
feet aside, 
6*Who find, when Baea’s dreary vale 
they tread, 
A pool of water in her sandy bed. 
7 Who strive with danger, and with 
fear contend, 
Till to thy throne in Sion they ascend. 
8 ( Hear, Lord of Hosts, the words of 
my request ; 
9 )9O God of Jacob, give thy servant 
rest ; 
10 Who in thy courts ome day would 
rather see, 
Than live a thousand years away from 
thee ; 





“ * In our Bible translation, * who pas- 
sing through the valley of Baca, make it a 
well, the rain also filleth the pools.’ the 
meaning is, who find support in the 
hour of difficulty and trial, The Israelites 
are supposed to have passed through the 
valley of * Baca,’ or ‘ weeping’ in their 
way to Jerusalem, but to have found water 
in this vale of misery,” 


Would sooner watch in rags before 
thy gate, 

Than dwell with sin among the rich 
and great, 

11 For God is as a sun, that light bestows, 

A shield to guard his people from 
their foes ; 

And on their steps his favour shall 
attend, 

Who walk uprightly, and on him de- 
pend,” 


PSALM XCV. 


“ This Psalm has long been used by the 
Christian Church as a proper introduction 
to her services—The author of the epistle 
to the Hebrews has taught us to consider 
it as an address to believers under the 
the Gospel; and has warned us, that as 
one whole generation of the Israelites were 
excluded from the land of Canaan, and 
doomed to perish in the wilderness, on 
account ef their contamacionas distrust of 
God's promises, so exclusion from heaven 
will be the punishment of want of faith 
among Christians.” 

“4Come let us praise the Lord with 
cheerful voice, 
In God, our Saviour, let our hearts 
rejoice, 
2 With Icud thanksgivings to his pre- 
sence throng, 
And pour your homage forth in hymn 
and song. 

3 For he is God, and on his heavenly 

throne 
Above all other gods he reigns alone. 
4 His are the treasures of the earth, his 
sway- 
The cloud-capt’ mountains in their 
pride obey. 
5 The sea is his, He made it, and His 
hand 
Amidst the waters fix’d the solid land, 
6 Come then, our Maker let our lips 
adore, 
His favour let us on our knees implore. 
7 For we, his people, by his hand are 
led, 
His chosen flock, within. his pasture 
fed, 

8> This day, if ye will hearken to your 

9 God, 

Avoid the paths in which your fa- 
thers trod. 

**My vengeance down at Meribah 

they drew, 
And thousands in the wilderness I 
slew ; 





“* * In the provocation’ i. e. when the 
Israelites provoked the Lord by their 
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10 For forty years their stubbornness and 
pride . 
Provok’d Jehovah, and his patience 

try’d ; 

Then said I, ’tis a people prone to ill, 

Unfit to learn my ways, or do my will. 

11 And mov'd to anger, in my wrath I 

sware 

This race the land of promise should 
not share ; 

But doom’d to wander in the desert 
plain, 

There should they dwell, and there 
till death remain.” 


PSALM CXXXI. 

“This Psalm was probably composed 
by David as a form of humble devotion to 
be used at seasons of religious humiliation.” 
“ 4 Nor lofty thoughts, O Lord, my bo- 

som swell, 
Not doth mine eye on things above 
me dwell. 

2 But as a child myself have I demean'd, 

Meek as an infant by its mother 
wean’d, 

3 Let Israel thus upon her God depend, 

There put her trast, till time itself 
shall end.” 


ee 


Reliquia Diluviane ; or, Observa- 
tions on the Organic Remains 
contained in Caves, Fissures, and 
diluvial Gravel, and on other 
Geological Phenomena attesting 
the Action of an Universal De- 
luge. By the Rev, Wm. Buck- 
land, B.D. F.R.S. &c. &c. &c. 
Murray. 1823. 


THIS must certainly be considered 
a very important work generally, 
and strictly within the limits of our 
critical department, by all who 
have watched the progress of the 





murmurs for water in the wilderness, till 
Moses brought the stream from the rock 
in Horeb, by striking it with his rod: the 
place was called ‘ Meribah,” a name signi- 
fying ‘ strife’ or ‘ contention,’ ‘ because of 
the chiding of the people of Israel:’ see 
Exodus, chap. xvii. yer.7. Nombers, chap. 
xx. ver, 13. God is introduced in this 
verse as speaking in his own person ; Le 
takes up the words of the Psalmist, and 
continues his admonition to the end of the 
Psalm.” 
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science of Geology, who are aware 
how capable it was of being abused 
to the most dangerous purposes, 
and who have believed that it was 
also capable of affording, when 
cleared from misrepresentation and 
error, the most essential service to 
the cause of revealed religion, The 
learned Professor's Inaugural Lec- 
ture, and the Description of the 
Cave at Kirkdale, contributed by 
him to the Philosophical Transac- 
tions, had served very much to raise 
our expectations of what might be 
his next communication on the in- 
teresting science to which he has 
devoted himself so ardently and 
successfully ; it is no idle compli- 
ment to him to say, that the present 
work bas fully satisfied those ex- 
pectations. We conceive that he 
has stated, in the clearest manner, 
a most convincing collateral proof 
of the Mosaic account of the de- 
luge; for ourselves, indeed, and 
perhaps for the majority of our 
readers, no such proof was neces- 
sary, though undoubtedly it is highly 
gratifying; but every objection 
should have its answer in a matter 
so important, and as one kind of 
difficulty may press more heavily on 
one class of inquirers, and another 
on another, so is it with the spe- 
cies of evidence ; and we have often 
thought it, among many others, not 
the least striking instance of the 
wonderful adaptation of Christia- 
nity to human nature, that it is fur- 
nished with arguments and evidences 
for every variation of the human 
mind; whether addressed to the 
metaphysical or moral genius, the 
devout aud credulous, or the scep- 
tic, the student of history, or the 
experimental naturalist, it presents 
to each some deductions peculiar to 
his own pursuit, and of particular 
cogency to his mental habits. 

{t is hardly in our power within 
the narrow limits presented to us, 
to do full justice to the clear, simple, 
yet most ingenious argument, pur- 
sued through this work, and we are 
very unwilling to do it injustice. 
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Our object, therefore, will rather 
be to excite than to satisfy the cu- 
riosity of our readers, and to di- 
rect their attention to the work it- 
self. The position sought to be 
established may be said in sub- 
stance to be this, that there is clear 
evidence in the surface and exterior 
crust of the earth, of an universal 
and transient deluge, and that there 
is nothing to warrant us in believ- 
ing that this deluge took place at 
an earlier period than that assigned 
for it by Moses, but on the con- 
trary a vast deal of evidence raising 
a strong probability the other way. 
This position is rested on many 
geological facts, but the most strik- 
ing and novel are the appearances 
in the interior of many caves and 
fissures which have been examined 
very recently, or at least in modern 
times, In these caves and fissures 


vast quantities of bones are disco- 
vered, of which many belong un- 
questionably to animals of extinct 
species, or of species now indige- 
nous only in very distant regions of 
the globe—they are found too un- 


der very different circumstances, in 
some they appear mixed up. with 
gravel and pebbles, bearing the ap- 
pearance of having been rolled by 
water, and worn like the pebbles 
that accompany them; in others 
there is less appearance of this 
friction, but they seem to have been 
deposited there by the animals to 
whom they belonged, and covered 
by the sediment of a water which 
found them there. The Kirkdale 
Cave presented a third state of 
things, and it was by the acute ob- 
servation of this, and the ingenious 
conclusions drawn from them, ‘that 
the Professor entitled himself, in 
great measure, to the Copley Gold 
Medal, the most distinguished ho- 
nour which the Royal Society has 
to confer. In this cave the stalac- 
tite which coated the sides, was 
found, on reaching the surface of a 
deposit of mud which covered the 
natural floor.to the depth of a foot, 
to have turned off at right angles, 
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and spread over it in a plate or 
crust of unequal thickness. Nota 
particle of mud was found on the 
roof, or sides; and the substance of 
that which covered the floor, as just 
mentioned, was an argillaceous, and 
slightly micaceous loam, composed 
of such particles as would be easily 
suspended in muddy water. In this 
mud a very large quantity of bones 
were found; beneath it was the na- 
tural floor of the cave: there was 
no alternation of the crust and mud 
in repeated beds, but there was one 
deposit of mud, covered by one 
crust. Neither has there been found 
in the cave a single rolled pebble, 
nor any bone that appears to have 
been rolled by the action of water. 

But in what state were the bones 
found, and of what did they con- 
sist; we cannot do better than let 
the author answer for himself. 


“ The bottom of the cave, on first’ re- 
moving the mud, was found to be strewed 
all over like a dog-kennel from one end to 
the other, with hundreds of teeth and 
bones, or rather broken and splintered 
fragments of bones, of all the animals above 
enumerated ; they were found in greatest 
quantity near its mouth, simply, because 
its area in this part was most capacious ; 
those of the larger animals, elephant, rhi- 
noceros, &c. were found co-extensively 
with all the rest, even in the inmost and 
smallest recesses. Scarcely a single bone 
has escaped fracture, with the exception 
of the astragalus, and other hard and solid 
bones of the tarsus and carpus joints, and 
those of the feet; On some of the bones, 
marks may be traced, which, on applying 
one to the other, appear exactly to fit the 
form of the canine teeth of the hyzna, that 
occur in the cave. The hyzna’s bones 
have been broken, and apparently gnawed 
equally with those of the other animals, 
Heaps of small splinters, and highly com- 
minuted, yet angular fragments of bone, 
mixed with teeth of all the varieties of 
animals above enumerated, Jay in the 
bottom of the den, occasionally adhering 
together by stalagmite, and forming, as 
has been before mentioned, an osseous 
breccia. Many insulated fragments also 
are wholly or partially enveloped with 
stalagmite, both externally and internally. 
Not one skull is to he found entire ; and 
it isso rare to find a large bone of any 
kind that has not been more or less broken, 
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that there is no hope of obtaining materials 
for the construction of a single limb, and 
still less of an entire skeleton. The jaw 
bones also, even of the hyzena, are broken 
to pieces like the rest; and in the case of 
all the anianals, the number of teeth and 
of solid bones of the tarsus and carpus is 
more than twenty times as great as could 
have been supplied by the individuals 
whose other bones we find mixed with 
them. Fragments of jaw benes are by 
no means common; the greatest number 
I saw belong to the deer, hyzna, and 
water-rat, and retain their teeth; in all 
the jaws both teeth and bone are in an equal 
state of preservation, and show that their 
fracture has been the effect of violence, 
and not of natural decay. I have seen 
but ten fragments of deers’ jaws, and 
about forty of hyenas, and as many of 
‘rats, The ordinary fate of the jaw bones, 
as of all the rest, appears to have been 
broken to pieces, The greatest num- 
ber of teeth are those of hyenas, and 
the raminantia, Mr. Gibson alone col- 
lected more than 300 canine teeth of the 
hyena, which at the least must have be- 
longed to 75 individuals, and adding to 
these the canine teeth I have seen in other 
collections, I cannot calculate the total 
number of hywnas of which there is evi- 
dence at less than 200 or 300. I have 
already stated, that many of these animals 
had died before the first set, or milk teeth, 
had been shed; the state of their fangs 
shows that they had not fallen out by 
absorption. The only remains that have 
been found of the tiger species, are two 
large canine teeth, each four inches in 
length, and a few molar teeth, one of 
which is in my possession ; these exceed in 
size that of the largest lion or Bengal tiger. 
There is one tusk only of a bear, which 
exactly resembles those of the extinct 
urses spelaus of the caves of Germany, 
the size of which, M. Cuvier says, must 
have equalled that of a large horse, Of 
the fox there are many teeth. Of the 
wolf I do not recollect that I have seen 
more than one large molar tooth; the 
smaller molars of the wolf, however, are 
very like some of the first set of the young 
hyana, 

‘A few jaws and teeth have also been 
found belonging to the weasel. ‘Teeth of 
the larger pachydermatous animals are not 
abundant. I have information of about 
ten elephants teeth, but of no tusk ; most 
of these teeth are broken, and as very 
few of them exceed three inches in their 
longest diameter, they must have belonged 
to extremely young animals, I have seen 
but six molar teeth of the hippopotamus, 
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and a few fragments of its canine and in- 
cisor teeth, the best of which are in the 
possession of Mr. Thorpe, of York. 
Teeth of the rhinoceros re not so rare : 
I have seen at least 50, some of them 
very large, and apparently from aged ani- 
mals. I have heard of only two or three 
teeth belonging to the horse. Of the 
teeth of deer there are at least three spe- 
cies, the smallest being very nearly of the 
size and form of those of a fallow deer, 
the largest agreeing iu size, but differing 
in form, from those of the modern elk; 
and a third being of an intermediate size, 
and approaching that of a large stag or 
red deer, I have not ascertained how 
many species there are of ox, but appa- 
rently there are two. But the teeth which 
occur perhaps in greatest abundance are 
those of the water rat ; for in almost every 
specimen I have collected or seen of the 
osseous breccia, there are teeth or broken 
fragments of the bones of this little ani- 
mal mixed with and adhering to the frag- 
ments of all the larger bones. These rats 
may be supposed to have abounded on the 
edge of the lake, which I have shown 
probably existed at that time in this neigh- 
bourhood : there are also the jaw of a 
hare, and a few teeth and bones of rabbits 
and mice. Besides the teeth and bones 
already described, the caye contained also 
fragments of horns of at least two species 
of deer, One of these resembles the 
horn of the common stag, or red deer, 
the circumference of the base measuring 
9} inches, which is about the size of our 
largest stag. A second measures 7% inches 
at the same part, and both have two ant- 
lers, that rise very near the base. Ina 
smaller species the lowest antler is 3} 
inches above the base, the circumference 
of which is 8 inches, No horns are found 
entire, but fragments only, and these ap- 
parently gnawed to pieces like the bones ; 
their lower extremity nearest the head is 
that which has generally escaped destruc- 
tion; and it is a curious fact, that this 
portion of all the horns I have seen from 
the cave, shows, by the rounded state of 
the base, that they had fallen off by ab- 
sorption or necrosis, and been shed from 
the head on which they grew, and not 
broken off by violence.” P. 14. 


While then it is probable that the 
first class of caves mentioned above 
may have been filled by waters 
bringing with them earth, stones, 
and bones either scattered or in 
skeletons, and rolling altogether 
into the open mouth of a cave or 
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fissure ; and while the second may 
have been found by the waters al- 
ready stored with the bones of animals 
who may have lived and died in them, 
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hyenas, and that they had dragged 
into its recesses the other animal 
bodies, whose remains are found 
mixed indiscriminately with their 


or in the case of open fissures have own.” Such a conclusion may strike 
fallen into them; it is evident that our readers at first as merely gratui- 
the appearances of the Kirkdale tous, and they will not be surprized 
Cave can be explained on neitherof to be told that it at first excited 
these suppositions; the bones are some good-natured laughter—but 
not rounded, they are broken and an attentive perusal of the whole 
gnawed ; the soft parts are all de- chain of evidence in the original 
stroyed, yet not by decay, for in work will, we are persuaded, satisfy 
many the mud had so arrested the them that the case is not overstated 
progressof decomposition, that even by the learned Professor. ‘To that 
the original gelatine has been pre- source we must now refer them for 


served; and more than all ‘* the 
number of teeth, and of solid bones 
of the tarsus and carpus Is more 


this, and also for the important 
general conclusions which he draws 
from the appearances in this cave, 


than twenty times as great as could and many others in England and on 
have been supplied by the individu- the Continent; thanking him on 
als whose other bones we findmixed our own parts for the individual 


with them.” 

These and a number of other mi- 
nute circumstances induce the Au- 
thor to conclude as highly probable, 
‘* that the cave was during a long 
series of years inhabited as a den by 


pleasure he has given us in the pe- 
rusal of his work, and for the solid 
addition which he has afforded to 
the great, and varied body of evi- 
dence on which Revealed Religion 
is supported, 
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Society for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge. 


TuE following books have been ad- 
mitted on the S»pplemental Cata- 
logue, and are under course of pub- 

“lication. 

Abridgment of De Foe on the Plague, 
with Evelyn's Account of the Fire of 
London. 

Life of Sir Matthew Hule. 

Life of Rev, Dr. Hammond. 

Loss of the Lady Hobart Packet, Cabal- 
va, Centanr, and Lichtield. 

Memoirs of William Stevens, Esq. by the 
Hon, Mr. Justice Park. 

Bingley’s Voyages and Travels, and emi- 
nent Characters. 

Abridgment of Bp. Bull's Life by Nelson. 

Abridgment of Bowdler’s Collection of 
Poetry. 


Rev. T. Young's Essay on Cruelty to 
Animals 


Manndrell’s Journey to Aleppo. 
Village Sermons, by Rev. E, Berens, 
Harte’s Lectures on St. Matthew’s Gospel. 


We hardly need remind our read- 
1 


REGISTER, 


ers that no part of the Society’s 
funds is expended in the publication 
of the works on the Supplemental 
Catalogue: they are supplied to the 
Members at prime cost, the Society 
undertaking only the office of selec- 
tion, and seeing that all the works 
are published of an uniform size. 


Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel in Foreign Parts. 


The accounts received from the 
Society's missionaries present a gra- 
tifying picture of unwearied exer- 
tions on the one hand to stem the 
progress of the wildest fanaticism, 
which unhappily prevails in parts 
of Nova Scotia, and on the other, 
by the sober and regular yet earnest 
discharge of their pastoral duties to 
promote the advancement, and pre- 
serve the continuance of true reli- 
gion in their respective missions. 
In these laudable endeavours they 
appear to enjoy the most zealous 
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co-operation of the laity. Such in- 
deed is the zeal and munificence of 
the latter, that in many instances 
churches have actually been com- 
menced, or are completed beyond 
what-the Society from their lintited 
means are able to furnish with Mis- 
sionaries. In confirmation of this 
statement we give the following in- 
teresting extract from a Letter lately 
received from the Bishop of Quebec. 

** New churches” says his lordship, “ are 
either in progress or in immediate contem- 
plation in places not within the range of 
any actual missionary labours, nor pro- 
vided for by the additional stations which 
I have ventured to propose to the Society 
to form. 

“ Aware, however, of the extensive ob- 
jects, and straitened resources of tle So- 
ciety, and having no information of their 
having been relieved by a Parliamentary 
grant, I would not be understood as re- 
questing the establishment of missions in 
these new points, Yet I must confess, 
and the Members of the Board will enter 
readily into my feelings, that it grieves 
me to be obliged to withhold encourage- 
iment from the laudable efforts of these 
and many other congregations, who being 
professed adherents to the Church, and 
willing to coalesce with her disciples, and 
to lose in one stream the distinctions of 
religious attachment, which severed them 
from her, and from each other, are dis- 
posed zealously to discharge their part in 
the erection of churches, and in due time 
of parsonage houses, if they can enjoy the 
blessing of the Word and the ordinances 
administered by regular authority.” 

This is an appeal to the munifi- 
cence of the public which we trust 
will not be suffered to pass un- 
heeded. 

The following Memorial from the 
Governors of King’s College at 
Windsor Nova Scotia, to the Right 
Honourable the Earl Bathurst, his 
Majesty’s principal Secretary of 
State for the Colonies, &c, &c. &c., 
was read at the Board. 

To the Right Honourable the EARL 
BaTuuRst, his Majesty's Princi- 
pal Secretary of State for the Co- 
lonies, &c. &c, &c. &e, 

The Memorial of the Governors of 
King’s College, at Windsor, in 
Nova Scotia, 
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Most respectfully sheweth, 


“ Tuar immediately upon the establish- 
ment of the Episcopal-See in Nova Sco- 
tia, in the year One Thousand Seven Hun- 
dred and Eighty Seven, His late Majesty 
was graciously pleased, by His Royal In- 
structions to the Lieutenant-Governor of 
this Colony, to call his particalar atten- 
tion to the very great importance of pro- 
viding for the liberal Education of the 
Youth of this Province. And the Pro- 
vincial Legislature, with dutiful attention 
to the Royal Command, and with becom- 
ing regard to the importance of the object, 
proceeded to grant such sums of mouey, 
as the Funds of the Colony would permit, 
for opening and supporting a more effi- 
cient Seminary of Learning, than had yet 
been established in the Province. 

““ That His late Majesty was graciously 
pleased to view these humble efforts in 
so good a cause, with paternal regard, and 
to encourage them by His Royal favour 
and munificence, 

“ That the Governors of King’s College 
were accordingly, assisted by His Majes- 
ty’s Government, at different times from 
the year 1790 to 1795, with Grants of 
Money, which enabled them to erect a 
temporary Building to serve as a College, 
with accommodations for a President, 
more than thirty Students, and a Stew- 
ard, 

“ That the Institution, though depress- 
ed by many difficulties and disappoint- 
ments necessarily incident to the first un- 
dertaking of the kind in a new Country, 
and chiefly arising from the scantiness of 
its resources, was nevertheless enabled, by 
the blessing of God, to accomplish much 
practical good, even in its earliest and 
most imperfect state. ‘The principal in- 
habitants of Nova Scotia and New Bruus- 
wick gladly availed themselves of the ad- 
vantages thus offered to their Children ; 
and some young men, who, from the want 
of snch an Institution within the British 
Colonies, had been sent from Canada to 
the United States of America for their 
Edncation, were brought back, and placed 
in this Seminary. 

“ That the extensive and perilous war, 
which broke out soon after the commence- 
ment of this Institution, neceSsarily inter- 
rupted the attention, and diverted the as- 
sistance, which were essential to its ad- 
vancement, But His late Majesty, in 
continuance of the encouragement with 
which he had honoured the infancy of the 
Seminary, was graciously pleased, iu the 
year Oue Thousand Eight Hundred and 
Two, by Ais Royal Letters Patent, to 
erect the University of King’s College 
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into a Corporation, and to recommend to 
the British Parliament, the grant of One 
Thousand Pounds per annum for its per- 
manent support. 

“ That as the means of the Tastitution 
were thus enlarged, its usefulness was pro- 
portionally increased; while the perma- 
nent grant of Four Hundred Pounds per 
annum, from the Provincial Legislature, 
enabled your Memorialists to keep up the 
Establishment of a Collegiate School, 
which was indispensably necessary, as a 
nursery for the College ; and the liberality 
of many benevolent individuals, supplied 
the meaus of laying the foundation of a 
very respectable Library. 

“ That since the period of its becoming 
a Chartered Institution, the University 
has hitherto always been the place of edu- 
cation for a large portion of the Youth of 
the adjoining Province of NewBrunswick ; 
and on account of its central situation, is 
peculiarly well adapted for that purpose : 
And also, that in many instances British 
Subjects residing in the United States of 
America, and either holding official Situ- 
ations under the British Government, or 
being Mercantile Men, have seut their 
Sons to receive their Education at King’s 
College, and that it is particularly desira- 
ble to afford such persons the means of 
bringing up their Children in principles of 
attachment to the Religion and Govern- 
ment to which they themselves belong. 

‘¢ That by the Statutes of King’s Col- 
lege which were framed after the Charter 
was obtained, and were closely copied 
from those of the University of Oxford, 
as well as by the Charter itself, and by the 
original design of its first promoters, it is 
inseparably connected with the Established 
Religion of the United Kingdom: and for 
the perpetual security of this important 
distinction, every new Statute that is pro- 
posed, and every alteration of an Old Sta- 
tute, is subject to the revision and rejec- 
tion of His Grace the Archbishop of Can- 
terbury, who is appointed, by the Char- 
ter, the Patron of the Institution, The 
Seminary is therefore made the nursing 
mother of sound religious principles, and 
unaffected piety, no less than of useful 
learning, loyalty, and good morals ; for the 
effect of which, an appeal may be made, 
with confidence, to the principles, con- 
duct, and usefulness of the many young 
men who have been educated in this Se- 
minary, and have filled, and are now fil- 
ling, various important stations, in dif- 
ferent parts of His Majesty’s Dominions, 
with equal credit to themselves, and to 
the Seminary, and with no less advantage 
to the Public, 
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“That the very insufficient Funds of 
the Institution have hitherto prevented the 
appointment even of the limited number 
of Fellows, Protessors, and Scholars, 
which were wisely contemplated by the 
Royal Charter, as necessary for the fit 
commencement of its operations. In con- 
sequence of which, the numerous duties 
of several Professors and Fellows have 
been unavoidably thrown upon the Presi- 
dent and Vice-President: and only four 
Scholarships have been founded by your 
Memorialists, 

“ That this evident insufficiency of the 
means of Instruction, and of encourage- 
mevt to meritorious young men in the 
prosecution of their studies, has already 
operated to the very serious injury of the 
Institution, in depressing it far below 
that useful, respectable, and eminent sta- 
tion, which the wisdom and favour of its 
Royal Founder most graciously designed 
it to fill, that its attractions might, in 
some measure, correspond with the great 
private and public benefit, which His Ma- 
jesty intended to confer. 

“ That the time has now arrived, when 
these disadvantages must increase in a 
tenfold degree, and destroy the usefulness, 
if not the very existence of the Insti- 
tution, if they be not speedily ‘prevented. 
The anxious desire for extended Educa- 
tion, bas naturally grown with the rapid 
improvement and enlarged population of 
these Colonies; and its influence is parti. 
cularly felt in the happy years of Peace, 
when the Youth are less tempted to move 
from home, and naturally turn their atten- 
tion to Literary pursuits. 

“ That your Memorialists have the best 
reason to hope that such injury may be 
averted, and all the great benefits which 
were contemplated at the origin of the 
Institution, may now be obtained, if pro- 
vision can be made to meet this increasing 
demand for more extensive Learning, with 
due regard to the prevailing taste for sci- 
entific attainments, For, in this case, 
every useful acquirement in Literature, 
would be brought within the reach of the 
Youth of these Provinces, while there 
would be effectual security for the sound- 
ness of their Religious, their Moral, and 
Political principles and attachments. All 
temptation to seek for the advantages of 
better education, in the neighbouring Re- 
publican States, where their principles 
could hardly fail to be injured, would be 
removed; and even the Young Men of 
the British West India Islands, whose be- 
nefit was also contemplated at the com- 
mencenent of this Institution, and whose 
intercourse with these Colonies is increas- 
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ing every year, would have strong induce- 
ments to partake of the advantages, which 
might be afforded in this University. 

“ That the want of two additional able 
Professors, one for Mathematics, Natural 
Philosophy, and Astronomy, and the other 
for the Moral Sciences and Metaphysics, 
and also of the necessary Philosophical 
and Astronomical Apparatus, has long 
been felt; and the immediate supply of 
these is indispensably necessary to the 
credit and usefulness of the Institution. 

“ That it is also particularly desirable 
that Twenty open Scholarships, in addi- 
tion to those, which have been bene- 
volently endowed, for Students in Divi- 
nity, by the Venerable Society for Pro- 
pagating the Gospel, should be founded. 
The advantage to be expected from these, 
has been clearly ascertained, by the great 

usefulness even of the four Scholarships 
which now belong to the College. 

‘¢ But your Memorialists are bound to 
state to your Lordship a more extensive 
want than those, which now threatens the 
Institution with rain, The temporary 
building that was first erected of wood, 
which was the best, and the only one that 
could then be attempted, is now rapidly 
falling to decay; not however until it has 
been eminently useful to a numerous body 
of the Youth of these Colonies; and has 
thus proved, with certainty, how valuable 
a suitable and permanent Building, with 
an efficient Establishment, would be, to 
the most important interests of this por- 
tion of the Empire. 

‘* That your Memorialists have ascer- 
tained, that to erect a suitable Building of 
Stone, with accomodation for the Presi- 
dent, Vice-President, two additional Pro- 
fessors, a sufficient number of Fellows to 
act as Tutors, and Sixty Students, for 
whom immediate provision will be wanted, 
with a Chapel, Hall, Library, Lecture 
Rooms, and apartments for a Steward, 
with the requisite Offices, will require, 
with the most rigid economy in its expen- 
diture, 2a Sum amounting to more than 
Twenty Thousand Pounds, 

“ And that Salaries for the additional 
Professors, Fellows, and Scholars, with a 
yearly fund for the constant repair of the 
Building, that it may be effectually saved 
from injury and decay, will require an ad- 
ditional yearly income of more than Two 
Thousand Pounds. 

‘‘'That your Memorialists, being duly 
sensible of the magnitude of these Sums, 
have patiently struggled with numerous 
difficulties and discouragement, and have 
abstained from a detail of these pressing 
wants of the valuable Institution commit- 
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ted to their care, as well by the Royal 
Charter, as by an Act of the Provincial 
Legislature, until further silence would be 
an abandonment of the important trust 
that has been confided to them. For the 
moment has now come, when all the bene- 
fits of the Institution must be materially 
abridged ; and the risk of their entire loss 
must be incurred, if a most earnest appeal 
is not made, at once, to every public and 
private source of liberality and benevo- 
lence, from which they may venture to 
hope for any assistance, in upholding an 
Institution, whose importance and value 
have been thoroughly proved by an expe- 
rience of Thirty Years, and found worthy 
of every exertion that can be made, and of 
every expence that will be incurred, for 
their preservation. 

“Trusting therefore, that the paramount 
importance of their object, so essential 
to the dearest interests of the British 
Colonies in this quarter of the Globe, es- 
sential not only to the comfort and respec- 
tability, to the well doing and usefulness 
of the inhabitants of British North Ame- 
rica, but also as one of the most secure 
and engaging bonds of permanent attach- 
ment and union, between the Parent 
Country, and her American Colonists, will 
powerfully and successfully plead in its 
behalf, your Memorialists, in obedience to 
the most urgent commands of duty, thus 
make their most respectful and earnest 
application to your Lordship, that a repre- 
sentation of the present condition of the 
University of King’s College, may be most 
dutifully laid at the foot of the Throne, 
from whence they will humbly hope for 
such relief, as may appear proper to the 
Royal Bounty and Benevolence, 


James Kempt, Lientenant-Governor. 

Rosert, Bishop of Nova Scotia. 

S.S. BLowens, Chief Justice, and Judge 
of the. Admiralty. 

S. B. Rosie, Speaker of the Assembly, 
and Solicitor-General, 

Ricwarp Jowun Uniacke, Altorney- 
General. 

Rurert D. Georce, Secretary of the 
Province. 

Caartes Porter D.D+t President of 
King’s College. 

Winwiam Cocuran. D.D. Vice-Presi- 
dent of King’s College. 

Joun Inois, D.D. Ecclesiastical Com- 
missary in the Diocese of Nova Scotta, 


Halifax, Nova Scotia, 
December 7th, 1821. 


L. s)} 


J. W. Nutrrxe, Acting Scorelary, 
King’s College, Nova Scotia. 
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Clergy Orphan School, 


We were reluctantly obliged in our 
last Number to postpone the notice 
of the examination of the Orphans 
of the Clergy, which took place so 
far back as the 12th of May, from 
the length to which our Reports of 
other Institutions connected with 
the Church had extended. Wenow 
most gladly perform an act, to which 
we feel ourselves bound, no less by 
duty, than by our conviction of the 
very great merits of the Clergy Or- 
phan School, and of the incalculable 
advantages derived from this Insti- 
tution to the unprovided children 
of the deceased Clergy. By the 
animated appeal which was made 
in their behalf, during the last year, 
by the Venerable the Archdeacon 
of Colchester, in the course of a 
sermon noticed in our last Number, 
the attention of the Public will have 
been forcibly called to this excellent 
Institution; and we are confident 
that the account, with which we are 
now enabled to furnish our readers, 
will confirm the favourable impres- 


sion made by the Archdeacon, and 
still more recently by the Rev. Dr, 
D’Oyly, in a sermon not yet given 
to the Public, but delivered on a 
similar occasion in the Cathedral 
Church of St. Paul. 


«© On Wednesday, the 12th of May, one 
of the most gratifying of the many annual 
exhibitions, which usually take place at this 
season of the year, the examination of the 
children educated, maintained, and clothed 
by the Clergy Orphan Society, drew toge- 
ther a highly respectable assemblage of the 
friends and patrons of the Charity. His 
Grace the Archbishop of Canterbury was 
accompanied by his Grace the Archbishop 
of York, the Lord Bishop of Lincoln, the 
Lord Bishop of Chester, the Lord Bishop of 
Bangor, and the Lord Bishop of St. Asaph. 
The cause of the Prelates being fewer in 
uumber than formerly, was understood to 
be some particular question, which demand- 
ed their presence in the House of Lords. 
There was much reason to regret, that a 
more spacious room had not been provided 
for the accommodation of such public meet- 
ings when the building was first erected ; 
and we still hope, that some arrangement 
may yet be made, whereby this very desir- 
able object may be obtained. The Exami- 
nation itself could not be better. The pro- 
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ficiency and intelligence of the children, 
beginning with the younger class, repeatedly 
called forth the kindest expressions of ap- 
probation from his Grace the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, and excited the greatest admi- 
ration amongst the visitors. The acquire- 
ments of the elder classes underwent a most 
thorough investigation. Every subject of 
examination was apparently exhausted, at 
least so far as the time and circumstances 
would allow; and abundant evidence was 
furnished of the soundness of the education 
which it is the happiness of these children 
to receive. ‘The amount of instruction to 
which it has been considered expedient for 
the present to confine the education of 
the Girls, consists of whatever is requisite 
for the suitable understanding of the Scrip- 
tures, such as sacred history, geography, 
chronology, and the construction of the 
English language, together with some know- 
ledge of a more general kind, and the re- 
gular practice of useful works. The Boys 
are carried on in classical learning, after 
having been well grounded in the elements, 
to the Latin Poets, and the Greek Testa- 
ment. They are thus qualified at the age 
of 14 to be apprenticed to schools or to 
some of the professions, which require a 
certain degree of scholarship. Whatever 
may be the subject, however, on which the 
classes are employed in either school, it is 
plainly made a matter of mental improve- 
ment, and not merely an exercise of me- 
mory. In this indeed consists the great su- 
periority of the Madras System, which is 
here adopted, that it obliges children not 
only to learn, but to think. A more beau- 
tiful illustration of the beneficial effects of 
good instruction was perhaps never exhibi- 
ted, then m the clear, concise, and unaf- 
fected style of the answers given by these 
children to the questions, which were put to 
them in rapid succession, and relating to 
a variety of matters, connected with the 
thread of examination. But a no less stri- 
king proof of the judicious management of 
the children, is to be observed ia their out- 
ward demeanour and address. There is, 
on the one hand, a modest, unassuming 
behaviour, which is perfectly compatible 
with the open ingenuous character that be- 
comes a boy, and in the other, an intelligent 
firmness of manner, which is entirely con- 
sistent with the natural and artless diffidence 
that gives an air of superior intellect and 
cultivation to a girl. Nothing could be 
more favourable than the effect produced 
upon the minds of the company by the sim- 
plicity and ease of their deportmeut. [ 
have therefore expressed to you. strongly 
my own sense of the merits of these schools 
as they were manifested on the late occa- 
sion, being well assured, that if those who 
have little acquaintance with the Charity, 
could be induced to improve it, and to judge 
for themselves of the actual and probable 
effects of such care and education as they 
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would witness at St. John’s Wood, a much 
more zealous and bountiful patronage would 
be secured to the Estalishment, than it at 
present enjoys.” 


a 


Some Account of the Society for the 
Conversion and Religious In- 
struction and Education of the 
Nezroe Slaves in the British 
West India Islands. Incorpo. 
rated by Royal Charter, 1794. 
London. 1823. 

President, The Lord Bishop of London.— 
Vice Presidents, The Lord Bishop of Llan- 
daff—Right Hon, R. Peel, M.P. ; The Lord 
Mayor of London; The Dean of Westmin- 
ster.—Governors, The Lord Bishop of Chi- 
chester; Lord Kenyon; Rt. Hon. W. Hus- 


.kisson, M.P.; Hon. and Rey. G. V. Welles- 


ley, D.D.; Rt. Hon. H. Goulburn, M.P. ; 
Sir H. W. Martin, Bt.; Sir W. Curtis, Bt. ; 
Sir R. C. Glyn, Bt.; Sir C. Robinson, Kant. ; 
The Dean of Canterbury ; The Dean of Car- 
lisle ; Archdeacon Pott; Archdeacon Cam- 
bridge; Archdeacon Blomfield ; Rev. Drs, 
Thomas Hughes; F. W. Blomberg; R. 
Macleod ; T.Willis ; F. Randolph ; C. Fynes 
Clinton, D.C.L.; Rev. H. H. Edwards, M.A.,; 
Rev. G. Beresford, M.A.; Rev. T. R. 
Wrench, M.A.; Rev. W. R. Lyall, M.A. ; 
C. R. Ellis, Esq. M.P. ; G. Hibbert, Esq. ; 
W. Manning, Esq. M.P.; G. Mathison, Esq.; 
C. N. Pallmer, Esq. ; Joshua Watson, Esq. ; 
The Heir at Law of the Hon. Robert Boyle, 
deceased.— Treasurer, Thomas Porteus, Esq. 
Secretary, Jonathan Tyers Barrett, D.D. 

Note —Subscribers of not less than Two 
Pounds Two Shillings per Annum, or Donors 
of Twenty Pounds or upwards ai any one time, 
become Honorary Members of the Soctety ; but 
the smallest Subscriptions will be received. 


Tue foundation of this Society was laid by 
the Right Reverend Beilby Porteus, late 
Lord Bishop of London, in the year 1794, 
upon the charitable bequest of the Honour- 
able Robert Boyle. 

By his will, dated the 18th July, 1691, 
Mr. Boyle directed the residue of bis per- 
sonal estate to be laid out by his executors 
‘* for charitable and other .pious and good 
uses at their discretion,’ but reeommended 
them to appropriate the greater part thereof 
to “the Advancewent or Propagation of the 
Christian Religion amongst Infidels.” 

The Executors accordingly purchased an 
estate at Brafferton, in the county of York, 
and vested it in the hands of Trustees, to 
the intent that the rents and profits thereof 
should be. applied to ‘* the Advancement of 
the Christian Religion amongst Infidels in 
Virginia*,” in such manner as the Earl of 





* The estate is subject to a rent-charge 
in perpetuity of 901. per annum, to a Society 
for Propagating the Gospel in New England, 


Burlington, and the Bishop of London, for 
the time being, should appoint. 

These proceedings took place under the 
orders and sanction of the Court of Chan- 
cery ; and the clear rents of the estate were 
remitted to the College of William and 
Mary in Virginia, and applied to the educa- 
tion and instruction of such Indian children 
as were received therein, until the breaking 
out of the war between this country and 
America. 

After the conclusion of that war, the 
Bisbop of London caused an information to 
be filed in Chancery, in order to obtain an 
application of the rents and profits of the 
estate to the benefit of subjects of the crown 
of Great Britain}: and it was the decision 
of the Court that his Lordship should lay a 
seheme before the Master, for the disposition 
of the produce of the said estate and chari- 
table fund, according to the intention of 
Mr Boyle. 

Such a scheme having been accordingly 
drawn up and approved, the Bishop pro- 
ceeded, agreeably to the suggestion of the 
Court, to apply to his Majesty for letters 
patent, for the creation of a Corporation to 
direct the Charity; when his Majesty, being 
graciously pleased to encourage so iaudable 
and charitable an undertaking, acceded to 
the petition, and erected and established by 
his Royal Charter “ Tus Corvoration 
FoR THE Conversion anp Rexricrous In- 
STRUCTION, AND Epucation or THE NeGROE 
Staves tn Tug Britisn Wesr Ixvra 
IstaNps.” 

The Society, thus established, held its 
first Meeting on the third day of April, 1794; 
when having elected a President, Vice-Pre- 
sidents, and other efficers, all the Members 
who were present signified their intention to 
subscribe ¢ an annual sum towards the sup- 
port of this pious and benevolent Institu- 
tion; and it was ordered, that those«who 
might be desirous to promote its interests, 
either by Donation, or Legacies, or Annual 
Contributions, should be requested to sig- 
nity their intentions to the Treasurer, from 
whom they might learn further particulars 
respecting ‘the general object of the Society. 

The Governors of the several Islands 
having been first consulted by a circular 
letter written by the Bishop, two Gentlemen 
in Holy Orders were, respectively, sent out 
to the Islands of Jamaica and Barbadoes ; 





and parts adjacent, in America, to the Re- 
ceiver’s salary, and other incidental charges. 

+ The Bishop found an able assistant in 
this cause in the late Richard Burn, Esq. 
Treasurer to the Charity. 

t Subscriptions were received in aid of 
the Socicty until the year 1803, when the 
General Board, taking into consideration 
the ample state of its revenue, and the 
difficulties which it then felt of providing 
proper Agents for its purposes, was of 
opinion that it would be expedient to sus- 
pend, for a time, the collection of voluntary 
contributions, 
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one of whom did not long survive the period 
of his appointment. 

Assistance was next afforded to the Island 
of St. Kitt’s, to which a Clergyman was 
commissioned in 1795. 

In the course of the year 1798, the Reve- 
rend Mr. Curtin was stationed at Antigua, 
where he bas persevered in the faithful and 
effective discharge of his duties until the 
present day. 

lu the autumn of the year 1805, a Clergy- 
man was procured for the Island of Nevis, 
where he continued to reside about two 
years. 

A Schoolmaster was next appointed as an 
assistant to Mr. Curtin, with whom he still 
remains; and about the same time, (viz. in 
the year 1810), a Gentleman in Priest’s 
Orders was engaged by the Society to ad- 
minister assistance to the Negroes of St. 
Vincent. His services, however, were but 
of short duration, as he died upon this 
Island within a few months. 

The small nuinber of appointments here 
enumerated, will shew what difficulties 
were opposed, during the continuance of 
the late war, to the benevolent exertions 
of the Society and to the frequent efforts 
which were made, by advertisements and 
also by private applications to procure 
assistants duly qualified for its important 
work, 

Unable to obtain Agents exclusively its 
own, the Society, about this time, was in- 
duced to look for assistance to Clergymen 
who were already resident upon the Islands : 
and, being satisfied as to the points of leisure 
and ability, accepted the partial services of 
three very respectable Ministers, who ex- 
pressed their readiness to extend their 
pastoral care to the Negroes and their 
children. 

At the conclusion, however, of the war, 
the Society was enabled to fill up the va- 
cancies which hat occurred among its 
Ministers and Schoolmasters: and, from 
that time to the present, all the strength 
which its funds have placed at its command, 
has been steadily put forth, and faithfully 
applied in carrying into effect the object of 
the Charter. 

Though a good Stewardship has more 
than doubled the revenues of the Charity 
since it was placed in the hands of the Cor- 
poration, yet they are very far from being 
adequate to the demands upon,them. Re- 
peatedly has the Society had applications 
for assistance which it has the mortification 
of finding itself unable to grant; and it 
should seem by the increase of such calls 
of late, that the time is near at hand, in 
which the field assigned for its exertions 
will, for the most part, become accessible 
in every British Island. 

The letters of the Gentlemen who are in 
the service of the Society *, as well as those 


* The following is a list of those Gentle- 
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of many intelligent persons, who feel an in- 
terest in its concerns, bear testimony to the 
awakening spirit which is manifesting itself 
around them in favour of the communica- 
tion of Christianity to the Negroes; and to 
the growing disposition to encourage their 
conversion to that Holy Religion, by which 
their condition must be ameliorated here, 
and the prospect will be opened to them of 
an admission into endless happiness here- 
after. 

Neither is the attention which is now 
directed to the spiritual welfare of the 
Negroes, confined to private individuals, 
The same warinth of feeling has been as 
honourably manifested in many instances, 
in those who have been invested with the 
highest powers in the Islands, as well as in 
the public proceedings of many of the 
Colonial assemblies: so that now there is 
no reason to apprehend that the views of 
the Society will fail, through want of proper 
encouragement on the spot, to the Clergy 
engaged in its service. 

it is not without full confidence in the 
result of such a measure, that the Governors 
of the Society thus lay before the public the 
following statement of the particulars of the 
fund which found so faithful and able a 
protector in Bishop Porteus, and which was 
entrusted by the Charter of his late Majesty 
to their management. 


. ££ .u & 

The gross Rental of the Estate 851 17 8 
The Rent-charge to the Society 
for Propagating the Gospel 


in New England.......... 909 0 9 


76117 8 
About 46,000/. 3 per cent. Con- 
solidated bank Annuities -- 1380 0 0 


£2141 17 ‘8 


The Governors think proper to add, that 
reports will from time to time be made 
respecting the success of the Society’s 
labours, the state of its funds, and the ap- 
plication of its revenues, for the information 
of the Subscribers and the Public. 


Donations and Annual Subscriptions will 
be received by the following Bankers. 

Messrs. Smith, Payne and Smith, Man- 
sion House-Street. Messrs. Barnard, Dims- 





men who are at present acting under the 
direction of the Society in the British West 
India Islands. 

The Rev. J. Curtin, 

The Rev. B. Luckock, 
Mr. Croot, Schoolmaster, 
The Rev. J. M‘Intyre, 
The Rev. J. Stainsby, 
The Rev, G. Young, 

The Rev. J. Jefferson, 
The Rev. D. G. Davis, Nevis. 
The Rev. J. B. Pemberton, St. Kitt’s. 


Antigua. 


Jamaica. 
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dale and Dimsdale, Cornhill. Messrs. Sikes, Treasurer, T. Porteus, Esq. 34, Half Moon- 
Snaith, and Co, Mansion House-Street. Street, Piccadilly: and by the Secretary, 
Messrs. Hoare, Ficet-Street. Messrs,Cocks, 14, Duke-Street, Westminster, 

Cocks, Ridge and Biddalph, Charing-Cross, Subscriptions now paid will be considered as 
Messrs. Hammersley, Pall-Mall, By the given for the Year ending at Chrisimas 1824. 


Subscriptions and Donations already received. 


Subscrip.; Donations. 
Lb. 0 di & 2. do 
West India Planters and Merchants of the City of London, from } 
30 1000 0 0 
their General Fund - 
His Grace the Archbishop of Canterbury ....+seccevereeseeress/10 10 
His Grace the Archbishop of York - +110 10 
The Lord Bishop of London ‘ -+-/10 10 
The Lord Bishop of Durham ........+. cccccccecccesreceiiO 10 
Earl of Liverpool ..ccccccdscsccccccsccccsccevcccees nab dennanlil 10 
The Right Hon. Robert Peel, M.P. 10 
The Right Hon. H. Goulburn, M.P. «-+-++-+++ +++ eee ‘ 3 3 
The Right Hon. F. J. Robinson, M.P. ° 10 10 
The Right Hon. W. Huskisson, M.P.--- : 10 10 
* Sir H. William Martin, Bart. «-+++++- veel 55 
Rev. Archdeacon Watson «++++++see«+> tee 
C. R. Ellis, Esq. MoP. ..ccce sccccccsesccccccecsccccccccsces|10 10 
C_N. Pallmer, Esq. Norburton scercecrccceccscresees eocsccce!| § 
Mrs. Pallmer, dillo oscorcccess cowcaccoorceece| 5 
Robert Sherbourne, ne 4 Ravenhead, near Prescot, Lancashire++ ++ 
Rev. H. H. Norris, M.A. Hackney soe veel Q 
Earl Bathurst - 10 
Robert Home Gordon, Esq. 37, Conduit. strect - 10 
Rev. Archdeacon Cambridge, Twickenham:-++eseeseceerrececees! 5 
Joshua Watson, Esq. Park-street +--+ 
Mrs. J. Watson, ditto. ++ 
Lord Bexley ster eeeeereeee 
George Hibbert, Esq. as Agent for Jamaica --+++ seme tes eerenes 
W. Holden, Esq. New City Chambers +-++++-++- eee ee 
W. Murray, Esq. «+++-+++reeceeeees oocveccovecee 
J. Higgen, Esq, ceeessecescereceeces 
Joseph Marryat, Esq. M.P.-+++++ teers 
James Baillie, Esq. .scccecseccsserccsees 
George Hibbert, Esq. 
William Manning, Esq. 
Alexander Stewart, Esq. .....- 
Sir Simon Haughton Clarke... 
Sir Alexander Grant, Bart. .....-.seesseccsereeceees erecccees 
Charles M‘Garel, Esq..cecseseseeesesesers 
Robert Lang, Esq, seccccecescesccsrccscececcesscesetecs 
James Colquhoun, Esq. «+.sseeeeereerevess 
Sir W. Windham Dalling, Bart 
Neil Malcolm, Fag, oo 000 cc cccccccccccccecovtvee 
James Blair, Esq. M.P. ...ce-eccvccccccccccssccsscsess 
J. H. Markland, Esq. . 
George Carrington, Esq. ......++++ eoceccccecsece eeevcessces 
bean = Grasett, Esq. .......- eet cence ccceeeccecsesecs eevee 
B.S. Bayley, Esq.++++++e+- SUP ececsecese Orecccevccccecee eee 
John Anthony Rucker, Esq. “* 
Sir Edward Hyde Rast, Bart. M.P. treees 
D. H, Rucker, Esq. Melrose Hall, Wandsworth. +++-+++++++++ eves 
James Gurry, Esq. Bushey, near Watford «++++++-++++++0+0¢ coue 
Rev. B. Sandford, M.A. Vicar of Faruinghan. Kent-- 
Lord Teignmouth 
Rev, William Pym, M.A,--+++++++> 
N. E. Kindersley, Fsq...... 
Jeremiah Dyson, Esq. «4-4-2 22+e+008 ec eerceece oerecerececes 
Rev. George Champagne, M.A. Canon of Windsor 
The Dean of Carlisle: +--+ +++ +--+ e+e * 
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On the Duties of Churchwardens, and on Psalmody. 


[Aue, 


LAW REPORT. 


The Office of the Judge promoted by 


HuTcuHins v, DENZILOE AND 


LovELAND, 


THIs was a proceeding against the 
Churchwardens of the parish of St. 
Botolph, Aldersgate, at the promo- 
tion of the Rev. John Hutchins, of- 
ficiating and licensed Curate of the 
said parish, by articles; and the 
offence was thus stated in the cita- 
tion: “ More especially for ob- 
structing and prohibiting, by your 
own pretended power and authority, 
and declaring your resolution to 
continue to obstruct and prohibit, 
the singing or chanting by the pa- 
rish clerk and children of the ward, 
and congregation, accompanied by 
the organ.” 


On the part of the Churchwardens, it 
appears to have been supposed, that, as 
they paid the organist and managed the 
children, they were to direct when the 
organ should or should not play, and when 
the children should or should not chant. 
The Clergyman had ordered the playing 
and singing at certain parts of the service. 
The Churchwardens forbad both. 


In the course of Sir Wm. Scott's 
(Lord Stowell) judgment, the fol- 
lowing valuable remarks occur on 
the duties of Churchwardens, and 
the usage of the Church with re- 
spect to Psalmody. 


The first point is, whether these Church- 
wardens have a right to interfere in the 
service of the Church ? as if that interfer- 
ence is legal in any case, it is so in the pre- 
sent. To ascertain this, it is proper to 
consider what are their duties: and I con- 
ceive, that originally they were confined 
to the care of the ecclesiastical property 
of the parish, over which they exercise a 
discretionary power for specific purposes. 
In all other respects, it is an office of ob- 
servation and complaint, but not of con- 
troul, with respect to divine worship; so 
it is laid down in Ayliffe, in one of the 
best dissertations on the duties of Church- 
wardens, and in the canons of 1571. In 
these it is observed, that Churchwardens 


are appointed to provide the furniture of 
the Church, the bread and wine for the 
holy sacrament, the surplice, and the books 
necessary for the performance of divine 
worship, and such as are directed by law; 
but it is the Minister who has the use. If, 
indeed, he errs in this respect, it is just 
matter of complaint, which the Church- 
wardens are obliged to attend to ; but the 
law would not oblige them to complain, if 
they had a power in themselves to re- 
dress the abuse. 

In the service, the Churchwardens have 
nothing to do, but to colleet the alms at 
the offertory; and they may refuse the ad- 
mission of strange Preachers into the pul- 
pit. For this purpose they are authorized 
by the canon, but how? when letters of 
Orders are produced, their authority ceases. 
Again, if the minister introduces any irre- 
gularity into the service, they have no an- 
thority to interfere, but they may complain 
to the Ordinary of his conduct. I do not 
say that there may not be cases, where 
they may be bound to interpose; in such 
cases, they may repress, and ought to re- 
press all indecent interruptions of the ser- 
vice by others, and are the most proper 
persons to repress them, and they desert 
their duty if they do not. And if a case 
could be imagined, in which even a preacher 
himself was guilty of any act grossly offen- 
sive, either from natural infirmity or from 
disorderly habits, I will not say that the 
Churchwardens, and even private persons, 
might not interpose to preserve the deco- 
rum of public worship. But that is a case 
of instant and overbearing necessity, that 
supersedes all ordinary rules. In cases 
which fall short of such a singular pressure, 
and can await the remedy of a proper legal 
complaint, that is the only proper mode to 
be pursued by a Charchwarden,—if pri- 
vate and decent application to the minister 
himself, shall have failed in preventing 
what he deems the repetition of an irregn- 
larity. At the same time, it is at his own 
peril if he makes a public complaint, or 
even a private complaint, in an effensive 
manner, of that which is no irregularity at 
all, and is in truth nothing more than a 
misinterpretation of his own. I shall pass 
over a case which has been cited from the 
State Trials; asit was one of party heat, 
that took place in times of party ferment, 
and is of smaller authority on that account. 

I am next to consider whether the 
Churehwardens, if having authority, have 
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interposed in this case to hinder an illegal 
or legal act? And in this branch of the 
question I dismiss all consideration of ex- 


pediency, whieh is in the Ordinary himself 


alone,—the Court judges only of the le- 
gality. Has then the Bishop a discretion 
upon this subject? Those who lave under- 
taken to shew that he has not, must shew 
a prohibition which’ restrains it; and in 
order to establish this, it is said, that 
though singing part of the Psalms is pro- 
perly practised in Cathedrals, it is not so 
in parish Churches. No law has been ad- 
duced to this effect, but modern usage 
alone has been relied on ; and itis said that 
such has been the practice from the time 
of the Reformation. This, however, is 
not supported by any particular statement 
of fact or authority, 

In the primitive churches, the favourite 
practice of the Christians to sing hymns in 
alternate verses, is expressly mentioned 
by Pliny, in one of his Epistles to the 
Emperor Trajan. The Church of Rome 
afterwards refined upon ‘this practice; as 
it was their policy to make their Ministers 
cousiderable in the eyes of the common 
people ; and one way of effecting that, was 
by appointing them sole officers in the 
public service of the Chureh; and difficult 
music was introduced, which no one could 
execute without a regular education of that 
species, At the Reformation this was one 
of the grievances complained of by the 
laity; and it became the distinguishing 
mark of the Reformers, to use plain music, 
in opposition to the complex musical ser- 
vice of the Catholics. The Lutheran 
Chureh, to which the Church of England 
has more conformed in discipline, retained 
a choral service. The Calvinistie Churches, 
of which it has sometimes beeu harshly 
said, “ that they think to find religion 
wherever they do not find the Church of 
Rome,” have discarded it entirely, with a 
strong attachment to plain congregational 
melody,—aud that perhaps not always of 
the most harmouious kind. 

Phe reformation of the Church of Eng- 
land, which was cendueted by authority, 
as all Reformations should be, if possible, 
and not merely by popular impulse re- 
tained the choral service in Cathedrals and 
collegiate Chapels, There are certainly, in 
modern usage, two services to be distin- 
guished ; one the Cathedral Service, which 
is performed by persons who are in a cer- 
tain degree professsors of music, in which 
others can join only by Ear; the other, in 
which the service is performed in a plain 
way, and in which all the congregation 
wearly take an equal part. It lias been 
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argued, that nothing beyond this ought to 
be permitted in ordinary parochial service ; 
it bemg that which general usage at the 
present day alone permits. But that car- 
ries the distinction farther than the law will 
support—for, if inquiries go farther back, 
to periods more nearly approaching the 
Reformation, there will be found authority 
sufficient, in point of law and practice, to 
support the use of more music even in a 
Parish Church or Chapel. 

The first Liturgy was established in the 
time of Edward VI, in 1548. . This was 
followed, after a lapse of four years, by a 
second, which was published in the reign 
of the same king, in 155%; and the third, 
which is in use at present, agreeing in sub- 
stance with the former, as ordained and 
promulgated | Eliz, im 1559. 

It is observable that these statutes of 
Edward VI. which continue in force, de- 
scribe even-service as even-song. ‘This is 
adopted into the statute of the first of Efi- 
zabeth. The Liturgy also of Edward VI. de- 
scribes the singing or saying of even-song; 
and in the communion service, the Minrs- 
ter is directed to stng one or more of the 
sentences at the Offertory. The same with 
regard to the Litany ;—that is appointed 
to be sung. In the present Liturgy, the 
Psalter is printed with directions that it 
should be said or sung, without any dis- 
tinetion of Parish Churches, or others; 
and the Rubric also describes the Apostles 
Creed, “ to he sung: or said by the Minis- 
ter and people,” not by the Prebendaries, 
Canons, and a-band of regular choristers, 
as in Cathedrals; but plainly referring to 
the service of a Parish Church. Again, in 
the Burial Service: part is to be sung by 
the Minister and people; so also in the 
Athanasian and Nicene Creeds, 

The Injunctions, that were published in 
1559 by Queen Elizabeth *, completely 

* “ For the encouragement of the art, 
and the continuance of the use. of singing 
in the Church of England, it is enjoined, 
That because in divers collegiate, as also 
in some parish Churches, heretofore there 
hath been livings appointed for the main- 
tainance of men and children for singing 
in the Church, by means whereof the laa- 
dable exercise of music hath been had in 
estimation, and preserved in knowledge: 
The Queen’s Majesty, neither meaning in 
anywise the decay of any thing that might 
conveniently tend to the use and continu- 
ance of the said science, neither to have the 
same so abased in any part of the Church, 
that thereby the Common Prayer should 
be the werse understood by the hearers, 
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sanction “ the continuance of singing in 
the Church,” distinguishing between the 
rousic adapted for cathedral and collegiate 
Churches, and. parochial Churches; also 
in the Articles, for the administration of 
Prayer and Sacraments set forth, in the 
further Injunctions of the same Queen, in 
15€4, the Common Prayer is directed “ to 
be said or sung decently and distinetly, in 
such place as the Ordinary shall think 
meet, for the largeness and straitness of 
the Church and Choir, so that the people 
may be most edified.” If, then, chanting 
was unlawful any where but in Cathedrals 
and Colleges, thesé canons are strangely 





willeth and commandeth, that, first, no al- 
terations be made of such assignments of 
Livings, as hath heretofore been appointed 
to the use of singing or music in the 
Church ; but that the same so remain ; and 
that there he a modest and distinct song, 
so usedin all parts of the Common Prayers 
in the Church, that the same may be as 
plainly understood as if it were without 
singing; and yet nevertheless, for the 
comfort of such as delight in music, it may 
be permitted, that in the beginning or in the 
end of Common Prayer, either at morning 
or evening, there may be sung an hymn, or 
sach like song to the praise of Almighty 
God, in the best melody and music that 
may be conveniently devised, having re- 
spect that the sentence of the hymn may 
be understood and perceived.” Vid. also 
Reformatio Legum Eccl. p. 85. s. 5. 
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worded, and are of disputable meaning, — 
But in order to shew they are not liable to 
such imputation, I shall justify my inter- 
pretation of them by a quotation from the 
“ Reformatio Legum,’’—a work of great 
authority in determining the practice of 
those times, whatever may be its correct- 
ness in matter of law.—With respect to 
Parish Churches in cities, it is there ob- 
served, “ eadem parochiarum in urbibus 
constitutarum erit omnis ratio festis et do- 
minicis diebus, que prius collegiis et cathe- 
dralibus ecclesiis (ut vocant) attributa fait,” 
The metrical version of the Psalms was then 
not existing, the first publication not taking 
place till 1562, and it was not regularly 
annexed to the book of Common Prayer 
till 1576, after which those Psalms soon 
became the great favourites of the com- 
mon people, The introduction of this ver- 
sion made the ancient hymns disrelished ; 
bnt it cannot be meant that they were 
entirely superseded ; for, under the statutes 
of the Reformation, and the usage expla- 
natory of them, it is recommended, that 
the ancient hymns should be used in the 
Liturgy, or rather that they should be pre- 
ferred to any others: though certainly to 
perform them by a select band with com- 
plex music, very inartificially applied, as 
in many of the Churches in the country, is 
a practice not more reconcileable to good 
taste than to edification. But to sing with 
plain congregational music is a practice 
fully authorized, particularly with respect 
to the concluding part of different portions 
of the service, 
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A brief Memoir of John Bowdler, 
Esq. who died June 1823, in the 


79th Year of his Age, full of Piety 
and good "Work " 


WHEN men, whose lives have been 
an example and a blessing to the 
world, are called by their Maker 
out of it, it is but a tribute due to 
their departed worth, and a return, 
which gratitude itself demands of 
the living, to retrace their lives, 
and dwell on those actions which 
have proved so eminently beneficial. 
Under this impression we most 


gladly insert the following brief 
memoir of one, of whom it is no 


‘small eulogium to say, that he was 


the friend of Bishop Horne, and oe 
Mr. Stevens *. 


* Bred to the profession of the law, but 
disliking its practice and the exercise of it, 





* The memoirs of this excellent and 
amiable person have been lately admitted 
on the Supplemental Catalogue of the 
Society for Promoting Christian Know- 
ledge, and are in course of publication, 
under the title of “ Memoirs of William 
Stevens , Esq.” 
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Mr. Bowdler early quitted London, as 
the place of his residence, and retired toa 
small distance from the metropolis , but 
not to a life of sloth and inactivity: for 
no man was more actively alive to the 
promotion of every pious and charitable 
work, which could advance the interests 
of the Church of England, the Episcopal 
Church of Scotland, or which could benefit 
either the souls or bodies of mankind. 

“ To the Scottish Episcopal Church, 
and to her poor, but pure members, his 
liberality flowed in copious streams; and 
only three weeks before his death, his 
regard for that depressed portion of the 
Charch of Christ was shewn in a beautiful 
paper, dictated by himself, in which he 
earnestly recommends her cause to those 
who can assist her by their bounty; and to 
those aiso who, having neither s7/ver or 
* gold éo bestow, could still, by their in- 
tiuence, afford her their countenance and 
support. 

‘* His earnest and unwearied zeal for 
the Church of England was proved by his 
constant attendance upon her ministrations 
twice every Sunday, frequently at weekly 
prayers, never missing the Holy Sacra- 
ment ; by hiszeal in support of the Society 
for promoting Christian Knowledge ; that 
for the Propagation of the Gospel in 
Foreign Parts; and the National Society 
for the Education of the Poor in the Prin- 
ciples of the Established Church. 

“ But that object which had engaged 
his anxious and unwearied diligence for 
many years, which lay near his heart, and 
which, thank God, he lived to see accom- 
plished, is that which I am about to men- 
tion, He was of opinion that the increase 
of sectarism was to be attributed greatly 
to the want of accommodation in our 
churches, both for rich and poor, but 
particularly for the latter; and he, and 
many of his friends, were satisfied that the 
attachment of the great body of the people 
of England to the Chureh was so great, 
that nothing but necessity drove them 
from it, into those places erected speedily, 
and at small cost, by the Dissenters, 

“« Many meetings were accordingly held 
by Mr. Bowdler and his friends on this 
important subject; but when once a 
glimmering of light appeared, I need 
hardly say with what indefatigable industry 
his pious soul pursued it, till he saw the 
Society formed for the Building and En- 
largement of Churches and Chapels, to 
which he constantly devoted his time and 
money, tillthe lived to hear, that additional 
accommodation was already provided by its 
exertions, for above 80,000 persons, of whom 
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above 60,000 were to be those indigent 
people who could not afford to pay any 
thing for their accommodation ; and till 
he lived also to see one million of money 
granted by Parliament for the same glorious 
purpose ; and Churches erecting (many of 
which are already finished) not only in the 
metropolis, but all over the kingdom, in 
those places where necessily most required 
the assistance granted. 

“ Of the estimation in which Mr. 
Bowdler was held for his important merits 
in this great concern, an opinion may be 
formed from the following resolution 
passed at the Annual Meeting of the So- 
ciety for Building and Enlarging Churches 
and Chapels on the 22d May 1823, the 
Lord Archbishop of Canterbury in the 
chair, surrounded by a number of Prelates 
and distinguished individuals, both of the 
Clergy and Laity: * Resolved unani- 
mously, that we deeply deplore the ab- 
sence, in consequence of severe illness, of 
John Bowdler, Esq. one of our original 
and most valuable Members, whose con- 
stant attendance upon the Meetings of the 
Society, while health enabled him, evi- 
denced the high sense he entertained of 
its great importance, in the promotion of 
the best interests of true Religion.’ This 
resolution was ordered to be communicated 
to Mr. Bowdler, and his Grace the Lord 
Archbishop was requested to enclose it in 
a letter from himself; a request, with 
which his Grace most cheerfully complied. 

“ Time and space will not allow me to 
enumerate the twentieth part of the 
Christian labours, and pious deeds, in 
which this lately departed, and faithful 
steward of the manifold gifts of God was 
engaged. But I hope this pleasing task 
will be soon performed by one well quali- 
fied to discharge it. ‘To write the life of 
Mr. Bowdler without eulogy is impossible; 
nor is it fitting that it should; for the life 
of a good man is public property ; they are 
doubtless sent by God into the world, as 
burning and shining lights, by the Justre 
of their bright example, both in devotion 
and charity, to turn many to righteousness, 
to strengthen. ihe virtuous by their con- 
duct, and to bring back the feet of the 
wanderer into the way of peace. 

“ The writer of these lines, who pays 
this small tribute to departed excellence, 
passed one hour in the chamber of this 
dear friend, six weeks before his death, 
when, though nature was quite exhausted, 
the mind was as free, and all his kindly 
affections for the Church, his friends aud 
the poor, as perfect as ever. An hour, 
more melancholy, in looking at all that 
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was earthly im it, but more delightful in 
beholding all the raling passions strong im 
death, I never expect to behold again, 
kt is gone ; but the fragrance and remem- 
brance of it is sweet. Mr. Bowdler ex- 
pressed great anxiety to explain to me, 
whieh he did as fully as his bodily strength 
would permit, all that he had contemplated 
respecting those objects of bounty nearest 
his heart; he recounted the great mercies 
of God towards him, in his fortune and 
family ; his entire acquiescence and resig- 
nation to the will of God ; his freedom from 
pain, though in a few days to depart ; his 
perfect possession of his faculties, and the 
peace of mind with which it now pleased 
Ged to bless him. And he added with 
much feeling and pathos, both in matter 
and manner, that though the change he 
was soon to undergo was awful, and one 
which he had once contemplated with 
horror, he blessed God that those horrors 
were considerably abated, and that he 
began to feel what it is reported the great 
and good Sir William Forbes said in his 
last moments, ‘ that from his experience 
the bed of death had no terrors: that in 
the hour when it was most wanted, there 
was mercy from the Most High, and that 
some change took place, which fitted the 
soul to meet its God.’ 

“ Lown, during the whole of my stay 
in this interesting chamber, which was 
the last time I was ever te see my friend, 
with whom I had been intimate for thirty 
years, many parts of that beautiful passage 
of Young, were frequently recalled to my 
mind, as mostforcibly deseribing the situa. 
tion and character of my dear and much 
valued Mr. Bowdler ; 


“*¢ Fhe chamber, where the good man 
meets his fate, 
Ts privileg’d beyond the common walk 
Of virtuous life, quite in the verge of 
heaven,’ 


“ And again— 


“* You see the man, you see bis held on 
heaven: 
If sound his virtue, «3 Philander’s sound, 
Heaven waits not the last moment, owns 
her friends 
On this side death, and points them out 
to men, 
A lectare silent, but of Sovereign power! 
To vice, confusion; but to virtue, peace.’ 
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“ Jreturned home, reflecting deeply on 
the interesting scene I had just quitted, I 
trust its effects will never be eradicated 
from my mind. 

“ The very day, nay, a very few hours, 
before this excellent man rendered up his 
spirit to God, who gave it, namely, on 
Sunday night, the 29th of June, another 
friend of his and mine sat with him for an 
hour and a half, when there appeared the 
same energy of mind, the same piety to 
God, the same gratitnde to Him for all 
his mercies, both spiritual and temporal, 
or, as he beautifully and affectionately 
expressed himself, for having given him 
dutiful children, an affectionate and ami- 
able wife, tenderly solicitous and beloved 
friends, attentive servants, and, above 
all, a most gracious and merciful God, 
who had bestowed all these blessings upon 
him, and bad smoothed the pangs of death. 

“ After this friend departed, be- 
tween eight and nine o'clock, (his son, the 
Rev. Thomas Bowdler, after administer- 
ing the sacrament to this dying saint, 
which he had done weekly during his ilt- 
ness, having been obliged to leave him for 
the performance of lis own clerical duties,) 
a lady in the house, who had constantly 
attended his dying bed with the most filial 
assiduity, though no relation, read to him 
those very prayers from the office for the 
Visitation of the Sick, with which good Mr, 
Bowdler himself had selaced the dying 
moments of his dear friend, Mr. Stevens. 

‘* After two o’clock in the morning this 
most exemplary Christian never spoke 
again, but it is evident from what passed, 
that all his mental faculties remained, for, 
he several times tenderly embraced his 
friends, and his eyes and hands frequently 
were lifted up, as if in aets of devotion, 
till about eleven o’clock on Monday fore- 
noon, almost imperceptibly, without a 
struggle or a groan, he resigned his pure 
soul into his Maker’s hands, 

“ He is buriedin Eltham Church Yard, 
the parish where he latterly lived, near to 
his amiable departed friend, Dr. George 
Horne, the late Lord Bishop of Norwich, 
the cousin of good Mr, Stevens. We 
have thus seen how much Mr. Bowdler 
was blest in his hfe and im his death, a 
death of all others, for which he most ar- 
dently prayed. He died in peace ; and we 
humbly and confidently trust, that through 
the merits of his Redeemer he rests.in hope, 
aud shall rise iv glory.” 
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Adin, T, to the rectory of Charlotte Town, 
the capital of Prince Edward’s Island, 
chaplain to his Majesty’s forces at that 
station, and a Missionary to the Island. 

Atlay, C. M.A. of St. John’s college, Cam~ 
bridge, to the rectory of St. George 
with St. Paul, Stamford; patron, Tug 
Marquis or Exeter. 

Baker, L. P. B. D. Fellow of St. John’s col- 
lege, Cambridge, to the vicarage of Im- 
pington, Cambridgeshire, vacant by the 
death of the rev. W. Wade; patrons, 
Tue Dean anv Cuarpter or Ey. 


‘Barnes, Fred. D.D. sub-dean of Ch. Ch. 
Oxford, to the rectory of Cheriton 
Bishops, Devonshire ; and not to Stock- 
ley, Pomeroy, as mentioned in our last 
number ; patron, Tur Lorp Bisnor 
or Exeter. 

Beckley, T, M.A. Fellow of New col- 
lege, Oxford, to the rectory of Stratton 
All Saints, Norfolk ; patrons, Taz War- 
DEN AND FELLOWS OF THAT SOCIETY. 

Bedfayd, William Riland, reetor of Sutton 
Colefield, Warwickshire, to be one of 
the domestic chaplains to the Mar- 
quis or LoTHian. 

Biddulph, Thomas Shrapnell, M.A, of 
Worcester college, Oxford, and of 
Cleere Court, Somerset, to the rectory 
of Brockley, in the same county ; pa- 
tron, Taz Rey. WapuHam Piceor. 

Bissland, Thomas B.A. of Baliol college, 
Oxford, and curate of St. Martin’s, in 
that city, to be domestic chaplain to 
the Rieut Hon. Lorp Bexter. 

Brassey, Willoughby, to the curacy of 
Melcombe Regis. 

Burnaby, A, M.A, to the rectory of Ash- 
Sordby, Leicestershire ; patroness, Mus. 
Bupnasy, 

Clark, W. M.A, Professor of Anatomy, 
and Fellow of Trinity college, Cam- 
bridge, to the vicarage of Arrington, 
in that county; patrons, Taz Master 
AND FEettows oF THatT Society. 

Cliffe, L. A. to the perpetual curacy of 
Wilton juxta Taunton ; patron, WeBB 
Strong, Ese. 

Crook, Charles, M.A. vicar of Lipscombe 
and Widcombe, to the chapel of St. 
Mary Magdalene, Holloway. 

Dibdin, T. F. M.A. to the vicarage of 
Exning, Suffolk ; patrons, Tue Dean 
anp Cuarrer oF CANTERBURY. 


Dicken, A. M.A, Fellow and Tutor of St. 
Peter’s College, Cambridge: to be 
Head Master of Blundell’s Grammar 
School, Tiverton, Devon; patrons, 
Tue Trustees Or THat Founpation. 


Earle, H. J. to the rectory of High Ongar, 
Essex; patrons, Tur Execurors of 
his late Father, the Rev. E. Earre. 


Fisher, William, M.A. to the Prebendal 
Stall of J/fracombe, in Salisbury Cathe- 
dral; patron, Tne Bisnor or rHat 
Diockse. 


Goodman, M. H. M.A, to the vicarage of 
Bitton, Gloucestershire. 


Hilleoat, H. B. W. M.A. of Queen’s col- 
lege, Oxford, and minister of St. Mary’s 
Chapel, Bath, to be one of the Chap- 
lains to the Duke of Sussex. 


Hole, G. to the rectory of Chulmleigh cum 
Doddiscomleigh, Devon. 


Hubbard, John, to the valuable rectory 
of Horstead, Sussez, on his own nomi- 
nation. 

Hurlock, William Milton, M.A. to the 
rectory of Hellington, Norfolk ; patron, 
Tue Rev. Sin Cuarres Rica. 


Hume, George, to be Domestic Chaplain 
to Tur Marevis or AILespury. 


Johnson, Peter, B.D. Fellow of Exeter 
college, Oxford, to the vicarage of Wit- 
tingham Earls, Berks; patrons, Tur 
ReEcToOR AND FELLowS OF THA? Society. 


Knight, George, M.A. curate of Harwell, 
Berks, to the vicarage of Hagbourn, in 
the same county; patron, R. V. Can- 
NrirorRD, Ese. of Abingdon. 


Knight, William, B.A. to the rectory of 
Stevington, Hants. ; patron, E, Knieur, 
Esa. of Chawton House. 


M’ Cairy, Duncan, to the church and pa- 
rish of Uig, in the county of Ross ; pa- 
tron, Tus Kine. 


Millner, William, S.C. L. of St. Alban 
Hall, Oxford, to the Mastership of the 
Free Grammar-school at Wickwar ; 
patrons, Tae Mayor, Corporation, 
AND BuRGESSES. 


Musgrave, T. M.A, Almoners’ Professor 
of Arabic and Fellow of T'rinity col- 
lege, Cambridge, to the vicarage of 
Over, in that county; patrons, Tar 
Master AnD FELLows oF THAT Soct- 
ETY. 

Newell, T. B. M.A. of Christ Church, 
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Ozford, to the perpetual curacy of 
Salperton, Gloucestershire; patron, 
Joun Brown, Esq. 


Orman, N. of Mildenhall, Suffolk, to the 
living of Great Barton, Suffolk ; pa- 
tron, Sir Henry Gunsury, Bart. 


Perkins, F. D. to be a Chaplain in Ordi- 
nary to His Majesty. 

Pollen, G. P. Boileau, B.A. of Christ 
Church, Oxford, Domestic Chaplain to 
the Rient Hon. Lorp Norruwick, to 
the rectory of Little Bookham, in 
Surrey, on his own petition. 


Preston, W. 8. M.A. of Startforth Vicar- 
age, and Warcop Hall, Westmoreland, 
to the rectory of Bowness, in the Dio- 
cese of Carlisle; patron, Tue Ear 
or Lonspate. 

Scholefield, James, M.A. Fellow of Tri- 
nity college, Cambridge, to the perpe- 
tual curacy of St. Michael’s in that 
town ; patrons, Tae Master ano Fex- 
Lows oF THAT Society. 


Short, Thomas Vowler, M.A. Censor of 
Christ Church, Oxford, and Senior 
Proctor of that University, to the rec- 
tory of Stockleigh Pomeroy, Devonshire; 
patron, Tuz Lorp Bisnor or Exeter. 

Slatter, William, of Christ Church, Ox- 
ferd, and vicar of Cumnor, Berks, to 
the rectory of Heath, in that county ; 
patron, Tue Lorp Cuancezon. 


Smyth, Edmund, to the viearage of North 

lkington, Lincolnshire. 

Strong, —, to the vicarage of Painswick, 
Gloucestershire ; patrons, Tae Pagisu- 
IONERS. 


Swainson, C. L. M.A. Fellow of St. John’s 
College, Oxford, to the perpetual cu- 
racy of &t. Mary Edgehill, Lancashire. 

Wyatt, Thomas, M.A. Minister of Wroxr- 
ton and Balsecott, Oxfordshire, to be 
one of the Domestic Chaplains to Tar 
Rieut Hon, tux Kart or Guitrorp. 


UNIVERSITY OF OXFORD. 


Degrees conferred, June 26, 

Docrors «nx Divintty.—R. Mason, 
Queen’s college ; and H. Card, Pembroke 
college. 

Bacuwevors ww Drvinity.—W. E. Hony, 
and P. Johuson, Exeter college. 

Bacaenon in Civit Law. — C. H. 
Ridding, New college. 

Masters or Arts,—W. Kay, Magdalen 
eolleye ; J. Parker, Brasenose college ; 
E. Warneford, St. John’s college ; and G. 
H. Seymour, Merton college. 


June 27. 


_Bacurtor in Crvitr Law.—R. Grant, 
New college. 
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Masters or Arts.—R. D. Thompson, 
J. Egerton, H. Washington, and W. A. 
Shirley, New college. 


The number of Regents in .the Act of 
this year was 17 Doctors, and 187 Mas- 
ters of Arts. 


July 5. 


Doctor in Divinitry.—A. Hatt, May- 
dalen hall. 


Master or Ants.—E. Heawood, Christ 
Church. 


Bacue.ors or Artrs.—W. Jolinson, 
All Souls’ college ; N. Pearse, Brasenose 
college ; and G. E. Nugent, Christ Church. 

The whole number of Degrees in Act 
Term was D.D. 5; D.M.1; B.D. 11; 
B.C.L.3; M.A. 68; B.A. 46; B. M. 1. 


July 18. 

His Majesty’s gold and silver medals 
were adjudged as follows: 

Latin Prose — Virorum illustrium 
minima queque vitia statim in oculos 
nominum incurrunt. Mr. Henry David- 
son ; a Gold Medal. 


Eneutsn Verse—The Death of Lady 
Jane Grey.—Mr. Hugh Seymour Tre- 
menheere ; a Gold Medal. 


“ Hannibalis ad Scipionem de pace 
oratio.” Mr. Henry Le Mesurier; a 
Silver Medal. 


The Speech of “ Titus Quinctius to 
the Romans, when the Equi and Volsci 
were ravaging their territory to the very 
gates of the city.”. Mr. James Corry 
Connelan ; a Silver Medal. 


June 28. 


Mr. Smally, B.A. Jesus college, was 
elected Scholar of that society. 


June 30, 


Mr. Rue and Mr. Gifford, were ad- 
uilted Fellows of St. John’s college, from 
Merchant Taylor’s School ; Mr. C, Har- 
bin, B.A. and Scholar of Wadham college, 
was elected Fellow, and Mr. T. Vores, 
Commoner, scholar of the same Society ; 
Mr. Edward Coleridge, B.A. Corpus 
Christi college; Mr. Henry Bellender 
Bulteel, B.A. Brasenose college, and 
Mr. James Thomas Duboulay, 2.A. 
Exeter college, were elected Fellows of 
the latter Society. 


July 25. 
Messrs. Leighton, Wells, Fanshawe, 


Wheeler, and Sale, were admitted Demies 
of Magdalen college. 


UNIVERSITY OF CAMBRIDGE. 


Degrees conferred, June 28. 


BacwELor rn Puysics.—H. Atcheson 
Je sus colle ge. 
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BacHeEtons OF Ants.—R. Proctor, Si. 
John’s college ; §. Bull, and W. Cowlard, 
Pembroke hall; and E. J, Bacon, Caius 
college. 


June 30. 


Bacnetor iN Divinity.—T. C. 
Winseomb, Trinity college. 

Bacwetors in Civit Law —W. E. 
Burnaby, Trinity hall; and W, Gooch, 
Clare hall, 


July 1. (commencement day.) 


Doctors 1n Divinrry.—The very rey. 
W. Cockburn, Dean of York, St. John’s 
college ; (by proxy) very rev. T. Calyert, 
St. John’s college ; W. L. Fancaurt, Clare 
hall; S. Beanett, St. Peter’s college ; 
and T. Phillips, Queen’s college, 

Doctors in Civit Law.—R. Wardell, 
Trinity college ; and E. G. Clayton, Caius 

- college, 

Docrorn 1n Puysic.—C, Sims, Trinity 
college. 

Masters ov Arts.—-E, Hath, J. A. 
Roberts, E. Wilkins, W. B. Rennell, G. 
J. Dupuis, and J, Harding, King’s col- 
lege ; 'T, ¥. Ridley, St. Peter’s college ; 
W, Hodson, J. Burdaken, W. J. Faring- 
ton, F. Le Grice, and W. Burroughes, 
Clare hall ; J. Commerell, A. S. Thelwall, 
S. Croft, J. Hodgson, R. Benson, L. 
Bowerbank, F. D. Lempriere, 'T. Airey, 
L. C, Humfrey, H. Coddington, F. 
Goode, H. Vicars, R., Lyon, J. C. 
Wigram, E. Williams, W. T. P. Brymer, 
A. Burmester, E. J. Ware, W. Paynter, H. 
Applebee, W. H. Mann, J. Overton, A. 
Barrow, fT. J. Bramley, J. S. Scholtield, 
H. Waddington, T. Merecr, T, P. Platt, 
T. J. Crackelt, J. Sampson, W. Dods- 
worth, T. Austin, R. Sayer, C. Clarkson, 
T. C. Higgins, W. Wywell, G. Hibbert, 
T. Sheepshanks, J. Barlow, C. Hall, 
J.D. Glennie, H. J. Shepherd, and J. 
Bailey, Trinity college ; T. E. Briarly, 
J. Jones, J. H. Mules, J. Matthews, 
W. Maddy, H. Law, C. Heberden, C, 
Jenyns, J. Loxdale, 8. Clayton, H. T. 
Thompson, W.T. Piucknett, T. Spencer, 
C. Inge, W. Thresher, W. G. Pitt, G. 
Coke, T. T. Harrison, R. Andrews, J. 
Parham, J. Littlewood, J. M. Parry, 
and J, Hutchinson, St. John’s callege ; 
W.G. Broughton, F. Bedford, R. Fallow- 
field, C. H. Hodgsoa, J. B. Deane, E. H. 
Maltby, and J. Ram, Pembroke hall; E. 
B. Shaw, H. Bolton, A. P. Kelly, R. 
Cobb, J. M‘Arthur, and R. Cebbold, 
Caius college; W.¥F. Drake, E. Winder, 
and P. Franeis, Corpus Christi college , 
T. Durham, G. Darby, J. Eastwick, E. 
Harrison, and R. Atkinson, Catharine 
hall ; M. Camidge, E. Wilton, J. Jowett, 
T. R. Welch, W. Green, and E. D. 
Butts, Queen’s college; J. Gedge, J, 
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Bulwer, C. Lane, C. Grove, C. Forge, 
J. C. Powell, and E. J. Lockwood, Jesus 
college; E. Woolnough, BE, Royds, J. 
Sevier, W. T. Blackburne, T. B. Pooley, 
and T. May, Christ college; W. H. 
Shelford, H. Fielding, H. Hickman, H. 
J. Wharton, J. Agneu, and J. Lafont, 
Emmanuel college; P. F. Clay, and ©, 
J. Orman, Sidney college ; and T, Lane, 
Magdalen college. 


July 3. 
Masters or Ants.—J. A. Ross, Trinity 
college ; J. Milner, Catharine hall; and 
J. Midgley, Magdalen college. 


June 28. 

Ate congregation this day, the rev, H. 
P. Hamilton, M.A. Fellow of Trinity 
college, was appointed Deputy Proctor ; 
and the rev. H. Pearce, M.A. King’s 
college, Deputy Taxor. Mr. A. Veasey, 
B.A. St. Peter’s college, was elected a 
Foundation Fellow of that Society. 


June 30. 

F. Barlow, B.A. Trinity hall, was 

elected a Fellow of that Society, 
July 2. 

The rev. R. Dawes, M.A. Downing 
college, was clected a Fellow of that 
Society. 

July 3. 

At a congregation this day, J. Hogg, 
B.A, St. Peter’s college, was elected a 
Travelling Bachelor, on the foundation 
of W. Worts, Esq. 


ORDINATIONS. 


June 29. 


By the Lorp Bisnop or LiranpDags, at 
that Cathedral. 

Deacon.—-E. T. Lewis, University col- 
lege, Oxford, 

Prirsts.— G. Traherne, M.A. Univer- 
sity college, Oxford; J. R. Casberd, St. 
John’s college, Oxford; and J. Gedge, 
M.A. Jesus college, Cambridge. 


BEDFORDSHIRE. 

Married.—At Hariold, the rey. J. 
Walker, to Miss E. Brown, both of that 
place. 

BERKSHIRE. 

Died.—At Oswestry, aged 50, the rev. 
J. Venables, M.A. viear of Hanwell, and 
perpetual curate of Morion chapel, Shrop- 


shire. 
CHESHIRE. 
Married.—The rev. C. &. Bird, B.A. 
Fellow of Trinity college, Cambridge, te 
Miss Margaret Wrangham,.of Altring- 
ham. 
3 T 
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DURHAM. 
Married.—The rev. Thomas Henry 
Yorke, M.A. vicar of Bishop Middleham, 
Durham, and rector of St. Cuthbert’s, 
York, to Maria, daughter of the late 
Major-Gen, the Hon. Mark Napier. 
ESSEX. 
Married.—The rev. W. Wright, of 
Ww —* to Georgiana, daughter of the 
late R. C. Aberdein, Esq. of the same 
place. 
GLOUCESTERSHIRE. 
Married,—At Cheltenham, the rev. 
Joho Netherton Harward, .V.A. to 
Harriet, daughter of Richard Butler, 
Msq. of West hall, near Chelienham. 


HAMPSHIRE. 

Married. —At Ropley, the rev. W. Wil- 
kinson, M.A. of Worcester college, and 
curate of Swarraton, lo Maria, youngest 
daughter ol the late G. Kersley, Esq. 

Died.—The rev. Thomas Butler, B.D. 
rector of West Tisted, and vicar of 
Worldham, and forme rly Fellow of Mag- 
dalene college, Oxford. The Livings 
are in the gilt of that Society. 


HERTFORDSHIRE. 

Married.—At Laystone, the rev. W. 
—— M.A. Fellow of St, John’s college, 

Cambridge ; and Head Master of Shef- 
field Grammar school, to Eliza, youngest 
‘daughter ofthe rev. S. Dewe, of Bunting- 
ford. 

KENT. 

Married.—The rev. John David Glen- 
nie, of Sandgate, to Anna Maria, youngest 
daughter of the late J. M. Woodyear, 
Esq. of the Island of St, Christopher. 


At Lydd, the rev. 
third son of William Vallance, Esq. of 
Sittingbourne, to Elizabeth, — eldest 
daughter of the late David Denne, Esq. 
of Lydd. 

Died.—At Greenwich, the rev. W. 
Morgan, D.D. late chaplain to the Royal 
Naval Asylum. 

At the Parsonage House, Smeeth, aged 
eighty-three, the rev. D. Ball, LL.B. 
formerly of St. John’s college, Cambridge, 
and thirty-eight years rector of Aldington 
cum Smeeth. 

LANCASHIRE. 


Married.—The rev. J. M. Kirby, of 
Burmaye house,near Manchester, to Miss 
E. Peel, of Rodney-street, Pentonville. 

The rev. H. C. Boutflower, M.A. of 
St. John’s college, Cambridge, and Head 
Master of Bury School, to Harriott, 
eldest daughter of the late H. J. Bout- 
flower, Esq. 


William Vallance, 
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LINCOLNSHIRE. 


Married.—The Rey. Jolin Smith, Fel- 
low of St. John’s college, Cambridge, and 
rector of Kirkby Laythorpe, in the coun- 
ty of Lincoln, to Frances Mary, second 
daughier of Charles Blomfield, Esq. of 
Bury. 


MIDDLESEX. 

Married.—At Mary-le-bone Church, 
the rev. Henry John Ridley, M.A. ot 
Christ Church, Oxford, and Prebendary 
of Bristol, to Elizabeih, eldest daughter 
of Lee Steere Steere, Esq. of Jayes, Sur- 
rey. 

At St. Andrew's, Holborn, by the rev. 
Robert Black, the rev. William Innes, 
Baker, rector of Lower Heyford, aud 
curate of Bucknell, Oxford, to Elizabeth, 
eldest daughter of the late Mr. Joha 
Payne, of the High-street, Oxford. 

Died.—In his 65th year, the Rev. R. 
Freer, of Cumberland-street, Shoreditch. 

At Greenhill, near Harrow, 
the Rev. Wecdon Butler, sen. 


aged 81, 


NORFOLK. 
Married.—The rev. W. B. Coulcher, 
reclor of Bawsey, to Harriett Anne, third 
daughter of Mr. Twiss, of Cambridge. 
The rev. Joseph Church, rector of 
Frettenham, to Miss Gibson, of Norwich. 


The rev. George Pearse, of Thorpe 
Road, to Laura Elizabeth Buck, young- 
est daughter of the rev. R. B. Matthews, 
of Hingham. 

The Rev. Thomas Harrison, of Tivet- 
shall Parsonage, to Frances, eldest 
daughter of Mr. Daniel Cooper, 


OXFORDSHIRE. 


Married.—At Headington, by the rev. 
John Walker, LL.B. late Fellow of New 
College, Oxford, and vicar of Hornchurch, 
in Essex, the rey. Philip Bliss, LL.D. 
Fellow of St. John’s college, and Sub-Li- 
brarian of the Bodleian, to Sophia, se- 
cond daughter of the late Rev. Robert 
Barter Bell, M.A. formerly Fellow of 
New college, and of Windlesham, Surrey. 


At Newington, by the venerable the 
Archdeacon of Oxford, the Rev. James 
Stuart Murray Anderson, M.A. of Baliol 
College, to Barbara Charlotte, second 
daughter of the late George Wroughton, 
Esq. of Newington House, and of Adwicke 
Hail, Yorkshire. 


SHROPSHIRE. 

Died.—At Ludlow, the rev.T. C, Rogers, 
M.A. rector of Huntspill, Somersetshire, 
and late Fellow of Baliol College, Ox. 
ford. The Living is in the patronage of 
the Master and Fellows of that Society. 
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SOMERSETSHIRE. 


Married.——-The rev. Ralph Lyon, Head 
Master of the King’s School, Sherborne, 
and of Trinity Hall, Cambridge, to Eli- 
zabeth, danghter of Mr H. Goodfellow, 
of Stamfordham, Northumberland. 


At Ilminster, the Rev. Dr, Henry Da- 
vies, of Taunton, to Miss Sophia Wal- 
lington, youngest daughter of the late 
Timothy Wallington, Esq. of Zlminster. 


At Yeowill, the rev. G. N. Smith, to 
Miss Andrews, eldest daughter of J. 
Andrews, Esq. 


SURRY. 


Died.—At Walworth, in his seventy- 
second year, the rev. T. Stretton, 


At Leatherhead, in his fifty-second year 
the rev. J. Atkinson. 


WARWICKSHIRE, 


Died.—At Leamington, whither he had 
gone for the benefit of his health, in his 
seventy-second year, the Rev. Jobn 
Gooch, M.A, of Christ Church, Oxford. 
Archdeacon of Sudbury, rector of Great 
and Little Saxlingham, Norfolk, and of 
Benacre, Suffolk, brother to Sir T. Gooch, 
Bart, 


At Whichford, aged sixty seven, the 
Rev. John Yeomans, D.D. formerly 
fellow of Wadham college, upwards of 
thirty years rector of Whichford, vicar of 
Hornton and Horley, Oxfordshire, and 
Chaplain to the Life Guards. 


WILTSHIRE. 


Married.—-The rev. C. Dewell, of 
Malmesbury, to Sarah Anne, third daugh- 
ter of W. Hughes, Esq. of Devizes. 

Died.—The rev. William White, rec- 
tor of Teffont, and formerly of Merton 
college, Oxford, 


YORKSHIRE, 


Married.—The rev. Thomas Irvin, of 
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Scarborough, to Miss Phebe Maria Has- 
well, of the same town. 


Died.—The rev, J. Coates, M.A. late 
Fellow of Catharine Hall, Cambridge, 
and thirty-one years vicar of Hudders- 
Sield. 


Aged eighty, the rev. Alex, Baynes, 
vicar of Kilham-on-the Wolds, 


ISLE OF WIGHT. 


Died.—At his house at Yarmouth, 
the Rev. W. Baskett, in the eighty-sixth 
year of his age. 


The rey. Benjamin Holmes, B.D. rec- 
tor of Freshwater, to which he was in- 
stituted in 1781, and formerly Fellow of 
St. John’s college, Cambridge, B.A. 1773, 
M.A. 1776, B.D. 1784: the rectory is in 
the giftof the Master and Fellows of that 
Society. 


ISLE OF THANET. 


Married.—At St. Lawrence, the Rev. 
Miles Bland, Fellow and Tutor -of S?. 
John’s college, Cambridge, and rector of 
Lilley, in Hertfordshire, to Anne, young- 
est daughter of Thomas Templeman, 
Esq. of Conyngham House, Ramsgate. 


WALES. 


Married.—The rev. James Thomas, 
vicar of St. Mary’s, Haverfordwest, Pem- 
brokeshire, to Maria Ann, daughter of 
the late Benjamin Gilham, Esq. Banker, 
Bristol, 


Died.—At Bronmeirig, after afew days 
illness, the rev. David Williams, M.A. 
Head Master of Ystrad Meire Grammar 
School, Cardiganshire. 


SCOTLAND. 


Married.—At Edinburgh, the rey, 
Alexander Macpherson, Minister of the 
parish of Golspie, Sutherlandshire, to 
Agnes, second daughter of the late Ro- 
bert Young, Esq. writer, Edinburgh, 
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WE have somewhere seen in some 
of the factious journals of the day, 
contemptuous remarks made upon 
the proceedings of the Session of 
Parliament which has just been 
brought to a termination. They do 
not at all surprize us from such a 
quarter—the demagogue can find 
no interest in that which is not tur- 
bulent, and the thoughtless trifler 
must have brilliancy and bustle to 
arrest his attention. But we are 
persuaded that whoever will judge 
of the proceedings of the late ses- 
sion by what is the best criterion, 
their formed and public acts, will 
feel grateful to them for their la- 
bours, and be satisfied that much 
has been done in an unostentatious, 
safe, and prudent manner for the 
general amelioration of our political 
state. 

In the course of our monthly re- 
marks we have already noticed 
many of these measures, and some 
we have from time to time reserved 
for fuller consideration, when we 
should have more ample materials 
before us. One act of particular in- 
terest to our readers, the Marriage 
Act we mean, should properly have 
been now commented on and ex- 
plained at length, but we have rea- 
sons for wishing still to postpone 
our observations on it. The bill 
for regulating the system of our 
Prisons is another very important 
measure, which demands the public 
attention most seriously, and from 
which we anticipate the best re- 
sults, if it be acted upon with a 
zealous, and enlightened spirit, as 
we have no doubt it will. So far 
as our own experience goes, there 
is a spirit alive among our country 
magistracy anxious for the good re- 
gulation of every thing within their 
Jjurisdiction—a_ readiness to take 
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trouble, and a liberality in the 
emancipating themselves from old 
and inveterate prejudices, Without 
the aid of the prison-bill much was 
already done in the regulation of 
gaols, and penitentiaries ; but great 
benetits will, we are confident, flow 
from the uniformity of practice 
which may now be expected in the 
treatment of prisoners all through 
the kingdom. We are as far as 
possible from giving any encourage- 
ment to the spurious sensibility 
which has prevailed with many peo- 
ple as to our convicts, and prisoners 
committed for trial; there is some- 
thing absolutely disgusting to us in 
the . extraordinary and perverted 
tenderness, which regards with far 
more consideration the burglar, than 
the innocent family, whose dwelling 
house he has invaded, and whose 
property he has plundered. But 
this feeling must not carry us into 
the other extreme—we must never 
forget that a great duty is owing to 
the unfortunate and vicious part of 
the population, not only on their 
own account, but for the sake of 
the remainder ; it is impossible too 
for any community to say how much 
of the vice of the individual may 
be attributable to the luxurious liv- 
ing, the carelessness, the seltish- 
ness, or the folly of others of its 
members, who yet have not brought 
themselves within the reach of the 
law. No one can have attended 
our courts of criminal justice with- 
out feeling a perplexity of mind, 
often and almost remorseful sen- 
sations, on considering the cases 
there upon trial—the ignorance and 
youth of many of the prisoners, the 
many temptations under which 
others have fallen, and the deso- 
lateness of their condition, whether 
convicted or acquitted, make one 
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almost more prone to pity than in- 
dignation. It behoves then the 
government to take care that in 
remedying the evil it does not seat- 
ter the poison that will increase it, 
They who are committed for safe 
custody previously to trial, should, 
if innocent, come out as innocent 
as they entered, and if possible as 
free from taint on their character— 
and those whe are guilty should at 
least not learn the deeper mysteries 
of vice. After trial those who are 
convicted should find in their im- 
prisonment a severe punishment, but 
it should neither break the spirit, 
nor pollute the morals. Constant 
and healthy, though hard labour 
should generate habits of industry, 
spare dict, and a total privation of 
all stimulating liquors should inflict 
the seuse of privation, while an ac- 
cumulating portion of the gains of 
the labour should encourage them 
in their efforts, and when released 
from prison should enable them 
“to tarn round as it were iu the 
new world to which they are res- 
tored, and save them from the ne- 
cessity of obtainining an immediate 
livelihood by fraand or violence.” 
Classification is another most im- 
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portant measure—the old should 
not mix with the young, the pro- 
ficient in vice with the young begin- 
ner, the untried prisoner who may 
be innocent, with the convict who 
has been proved guilty. Religious 
instruction, and religious exercises 
are above all—to many of the pri- 
soners it will probably be the first 
time for many vears that the Gos- 
pel has been preached; the neces- 
sary pause in their course of life, 
which the imprisonment must cre- 
ate, may be favourable in awaken- 
ing their attention—the situations 
of the Chaplains should be made 
respectable and comfortable—they 
should be filled with the most inti- 
mate sense of its importance. These 
great objects in the bill in question 
seem to have been kept in view; 
perhaps we might find fault here 
and there with indications of that 
morbid feeling which we remarked 
on above; but upon the whole we 
regard it as a happy symptom of 
the times, as one of those peaceful 
efforts of legislation, of which little 
or no mention will be made in his- 
tory, but of which the effects will 
be felt every where, lastingly, and 
importantly. 





BISHOP OF ST. DAVID’S 


We subjoin a copy of the follow- 
ing Speech of the Bishop of St. 
David's, with which we have just 
been favoured : 


The Speech of the Bishop of St. 
David's, on Wednesday, the 9th 
of July, 1823, on the Marquis 
of Lansdowne’s Motion, for the 
Second Reading of a Bill for 
giving the Elective Franchise to 
the English Roman Catholics. 


My Lorps, 


On the subject of the Bills now before the 
House, it is my misfortune to differ so wide- 


SPEECH. 


ly from my Right Reverend Brother *, who 
spoke last; and I am so far from thinking it 
illiberal and uncharitable to oppose any fur- 
ther encroachments of the Church of Rome 
upon the Church of England; or to think 
and speak of that foreign Church in the 
language of our own Church Articles and 
Homilies; that I cannot suppress my rea- 
sons for the vote that I shall give this night 
against admitting Roman Catholics to offices 
of trust and profit, and to the Elective Fran- 
chise. My Lords, the Oath and Declara- 
tion, which it is the object of these Bills to 
repeal, were intended to exclude Roman 
Catholics from offices of trust and profit, 
because the principles of their Church were 





—_— 


* The Bishop of Norwich. 
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held to be inconsistent with the safety and 
tranquillity of the State, My Lords, those 
principles are precisely the same now, as 
they were at the enactment of the Oath and 
Declaration; it is the boast of that Church 
that they are so. Persons therefore pro- 
fessing those principles are as inadmissible 
to offices of trust and profit now, as they 
were formerly. They are inadmissible to 
those offices, because they are incapable of 
the allegiance whicn is due from subjects to 
their Sovereign. My Lords, they are inca- 
pable of that allegiance, because they are 
bound by a contrary allegiance to a foreign 
Soveieign. 

My Lords, the Oath, which one of these 
Bills proposes as a security for a Roman 
Catholic’s allegiance, is perfectly nugatory, 
because it is superseded and nullified by the 
solemn declaration* of true obedience to the 
Pope, which he has already made, or which 
is implied in his submission to the Pope's 


* supremacy,—that supremacy which they 


hold to be superior to the sovereignty of 
the realm. My Lords, the Romish Clergy, 
(says Blackstone, in his chapter of Treasons) 
‘when they take orders, renounce their 
allegiance to their temporal Sovereign, that 
being inconsistent with their engagements 
of canonical obedience to the Pope.” By 
those engagements they are bound to op- 
pose, to execrate, and, as far as in them 
lies, to extirpate every thing heretical, that 
is, every thing which is contrary to the re- 
ligion of the Church of Rome. 

My Lords, this principle of extirpation is 
not a dormant and obsolete principle, It is 
at this moment, in [reland, in full and ac- 
tive operation, We have been told very 
lately, on the best anthority, that the lead- 
ers of the sanguinary bands which infest 
that country, declare boldly and candidly, 
that their object is to drive the heretics out 
of the country, and to take their property. 
—My Lords, the most effectual way to tran- 
quillize Ireland, is, not to encouraye Popery, 
but to strengthen the hands, and to increase 
the influence, of Protestantism, and at the 
same time to afford that protection to con- 
verted priests, which was granted to them 
formerly, which is absolutely necessary to 
the free exercise of their will; and with- 
out which they are in danger of assassina- 
tion in one country, or of destitution in the 
other, It is, indeed to be hoped, that ano- 
ther session of Parliament will not be suf- 





* The Declaration made by the Romish 
Clergy at the time of taking Orders, is ad- 
ministered in the solemn forin of an Oath, 
at institution to a Benefice, and again at 
consecration to a Bishopric. 
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fered to pass without reviving that humauwe 
and beneficial Act, which expired on the 
24th of June, 1800, by which a provision 
was made fur the subsistence of destitute 
Clergymen, who had renounced the errors of 
the Church of Rome, and were conformed 
to the Church of England. 

I object, then, my Lords, to the admission 
of Roman Catholics to offices of trust and 
profit, because the principles of their Church 
are contrary to the allegiance which is due 
from snbjects to their Sovereign, and incon- 
sistent with the safety and tranquillity of the 
State. The graat of the Elective Franchise 
would be atiended with still greater incon- 
sistencies and mischiefs. My Lords, | need 
not remind your Lordships, that Parliament 
is convened by the writ of summons ex- 
pressly for the defence of the Kingdom, and 
of the Church; not of the Kingdom only, 
but of the Kingdon and the Church. A re- 
presentative of a Roman Cathwolic district, if 
true to his constituents, must, instead of de- 
feuding the Church of England, be the ad- 
vocate of measures most adverse to the 
King’s prerogative, and most hostile to the 
Protestant Religion. The Elective Fran- 
chise has been very injurious to the peace of 
Ireland, and productive of many ill couse- 
quences, especially by the subdivision of 
property which it has led to, It could not, 
indeed, do so much mischief at present in 
England, on account of the comparative 
paucity of Roman Catholics here. But the 
grant of this important privilege would add 
greatly to their numbers, activity and influ- 
ence. And why should we, in defiance of 
the Constitution, and of experience, put the 
tranquillity of England to such a hazard, and 
expose it, in any degree, to the degrading 
and demoralizing consequences, which have 
resulted from this fatal boon in Lreland* ? 

My Lords, for these several reasyns, I 
shall give my vote against both the Bills 
uow before the House. 





* Inthe year 1792, the Roman Catholics 
of Ireland petitioned the Irish Parliament 
for the Elective Franchise, proposing twenty 
pounds per annum as the qualification. The 
Petition was then refused. In the following 
year England was engaged in a war with 
France. In that year the Petition was 
granted; and no higher qualification re- 
quired than forty shillings per annum; a 
most improvident and pernicious grant, de- 
pressing the Protestant interest, without 
conciliating the Roman Catholics, and, by 
the minute subdivision of property, produc- 
tive of political disorder, and ruinous te 
agricultural improvement, 










Notice to Correspondents. 


NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS: 


Wes are obliged to “ Ebor’ for his communication. Having satisfied 
ourselves of the respectability of the source, whence the Letter in ques- 


tion was received, we inserted it without any suspicion that it had already 
and so long since beew sent by the same hand to another Periodical Pub- 
lication, Whether the document which it contained be authentic of not, 
the form itself, as far at least as the strength of expression is contained, 
is familiar to most persons conversant with the Romish Church.—Vide 


Hen. Spelmanni Glossarium, in verbo, Excommunicatio, p. 205. 


We are no less interested than “ IV. X. Y.” in the subject on which 
he writes; it is confessedly one of the first importance ; but we are fearful 
that the plan which he proposes would meet with insurmountable obsta- 
cles. We must be content to look for success, under the Divine blessing, 
to the exertions at present making by the Clergy and Laity, both collec- 
tively and individually. Much has already been done, and is still doing ; 
and we have reason to hope, that the progress in religious education, 
though gradual, is yet sure, and already more extensive than our Corres- 


poudent supposes. 


-- on 1 Cor. v. 9, 10, 11, has been received aud is under consi- 
deration. 


L. H. G. B, Cler. Kant., Sabrinus, and Mr. William Turner have also 
been received. 








